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SECOND PIPELINE 


J ASHINGTON—A group of mid-western sen- 
atc headed by Sen. Clark, Mo., called on 
PAW Ickes Feb. 23 to protest against starting 
with the western leg of the 20-in. products pipe- 
line. They want the line started from East 
Coast to Mid-West. Afterwards, they said 
“Ickes is still open-minded on the matter.” They 
said that Mr. Ickes was going to thrash the 
matter out with the Petroleum Industry War 
Council at its next meeting. 


= 
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eanwhile, RFC Chairman Jones announced 
that Defense Plant Corp., RFC _ subsidiary, 
entered into a contract Feb. 9 with War Emer- 
gency Pipelines Inc. to build the western leg 
at a cost of $44,000,000. 


CRUDE ‘KITTY’ 


WASHINGTON—PAW has asked mid-west- 
ern refiners to “chip in” about 37,000 b/d of 
their crude run from District 2 wells to provide 
a “kitty” for allocating crude to mid-western 
refiners on basis of their needs and importance 
to war effort. Recent reports were that 5 small 
mid-western refineries were shut for lack of 
crude. 


TRANSPORTATION: Oil piped through 
the “big inch” 

n Texas to Norris City, IIL, started 
eastward in tank cars (P. 36). In Wash- 

i ~«intra-industry wrangle over where 

leg of the proposed 20-in. Texas-East 

Coast products line should be built broke out 
ic at a hearing before the Truman com- 

tt f the Senate (P. 34). PAW Chief Ickes 
ral of his top advisers appeared to testify 

P. 8, 9). DPC, upon PAW. recommendation, 


it to finance the western leg of the 20-in. 


36). ODT removed the 35 m.p.h. limit 
trucks carrying emergency shipments of 
ts for the armed forces and certain 
xO ment agencies, or for war plants making 
for those agencies. Trucks carry special 

ney” pennants (P. 38). WPB = author- 

( nstruction of 200 more tank trailers, to 
med through the customary commercial 
rationing Orders will be 


tah before 


procedure. 

construction begins, however. 

P lank car hauls to the East, after reach- 
2.896 b/d during the week ended Feb. 6 
d to 806,976 b/d during the week ended 
13 (P. 36), 





W. Alton Jones (Cities Service), president of 
Wer Emergency Pipelines. Inc., stood on the 
locding platform at the Norris City, Ill, ter- 
minus of the “big inch” and threw the lever 
that started Texas oil, piped to southern Illinois, 
lowing into tank cars for shipment eastward 


MARKETING:  Vepety Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Davies stressed the 
importance of oil marketing in his address Feb. 
18 at the war conference of the Illinois Petro- 
leum Marketers Assn. He also told how oil mar- 
keters can help farmers meet food production 
coals and gave PAW’s position on prices (P. 4, 
5). Joint use of marketing facilities surveys in 
District 1 are about 90% completed and results 
so far show that the pressure of rationing and 
scant supplies is rapidly wiping out any excess 
marketing facilities, A. Clarke Bedford, chair- 
man of the District 1 joint use of marketing 
facilities subcommittee said (P. 15). Substan- 
tially the same view was held by H. T. Ashton, 
chairman of the District 2 subcommittee, in his 
address at the I.P.M.A. convention. He said 
there’s no “manpower pool” in petroleum distri- 
bution in the Mid-West; gave statistics taken 
from District 2 joint use surveys (P. 4). Harry 
Sinclair, Consolidated Oil’s president, lashed the 


industry for not acting quicker on joint-use pro- 


grams. He scored “oil marketing as usual” 





Betrol 
i 
(P. 15). NPN rounded up facts for a Tast- 


word story on the credit ban, telling Pu you 
can and can’t do (P. 10). 


Lae 


RUBBER: A second progress report on the 

U. S. rubber program came from 
Rubber Director Jeffers on Feb. 18. He said 
lack of critical materials will prevent completion 
of the “quick” butadiene program in anything 
like the time recommended by the Baruch com- 
mittee. Neoprene program has been reduced 
from 60,000 to 40,000 long tons; Butyl pro- 
gram from 132,000 to 68,000 tons, he disclosed. 
The most critical period will be from October, 
1943, to March, 1944, but after March supplies 


should exceed consumption, he said (P. 20). 





General News 3, Washington News p. 8, 


The Editor’s Page p. 13, Refining News p. 
18, Production News. _p. 30, Transportation. 
p. 34, Statistics. . .p. 41, Markets. . .p. 43, Per- 


sonals p. 18. 
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PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS 
OF OUR ORGANIZATION WHO ANSWERED 
THE CALL TO THE COLORS 


VERNON H. ELLIOTT 





OUR PLEDGE 7 These 24 MEN 
AND THOSE TO FOLLOW 


We said to you individually — “So long. 
Soldier, Good Luck — your old job will be 
waiting for you when your new job with 
Uncle Sam is completed.” Those were not 
empty words to suit the occasion — they 
were backed by our entire organization. 
As you know. we are busy pro- 
ducing vital war materiel, al- 
most to the exclusion of our 


peace time products. Naturally, you where- 
ever you are, and we on the home front, are 
seriously thinking of the return to normal 
working—normal living. Then again, we 
will require your help and old time loyalty. 
So let's pitch in and get this nasty job off 
our hands as soon as possible 
so that we can get busy on the 
things we like to do. 


METER SYSTEMS 


Time and Life Building 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York. New York 


1212 Jackson Street, 
Oakland. Calif 


North Rockford Street & 
Frisco R'w’y.. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


YNA 


1313 Healy Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


906 Petroleum Building 
616 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Ill. 








LEWIS M. KENDALL 























Following is a partial list and directory of governmental agencies in Washing- 
ton dealing with matters affecting the oil industry. (List is as accurate as possible 
but is only tentative as room and phone numbers are constantly changing.) 

Abbreviations code: Rm for room; Ex for phone extension. 


Office of Petroleum Administration for War 


New Interior Building, 18th and C Sts., N. W., Phone REpublic 1820. 
Information 
Mrs. Rosalie E. Reid, Rm 6635, Ex 3429-4820. 
Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes, Rm 6156, Ex 5000. 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3881. 
Bernice Kirschling, personal assistant to Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3831. 
H. Chandler Ide, assistant to Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3833. 
Special Assistants 
Joseph A. Fanelli, Rm 6132, Ex 5084. 
Dr. John W. Frey, Rm 7424, Ex 4272. 
Howard T. Mather, Rm 4448, Ex 4626. 
J. Elmer Thomas, Rm 6622, Ex 4735. 
Assistant Deputy Petroleum Administrators 
Robert E. Allen, Km 6514, Ex 4401. 
E. E. Robbins, chief industrial specialist, Rm 6518, Ex 2455. 
Elmer E. Batzel, special assistant to Allen, Rm 6520, Ex 2181. 
Earl J. Opal, chief of review and clearance section, Rm 5226, Ex 2156 
Bruce K. Brown, Km 6623, Ex 2066. 
Everett Lee DeGolyer, Rm 6631, Ex 4459. 
Administrative Division 
Eric L. Kohler, executive officer, Rm 6623, Ex 4174. 
E. J. Skidmore, special assistant to executive officer, Rm 6415, Ex 4363. 
Glen D. Thompson, assistant, Rm 6412, Ex 4634. 
Public Relations Divisien 
Gordon Sessions, director, Rm 7515, Ex 3161. 
Herbert A. Yocom, assistant director, Rm 7515, Ex 3181. 
Division of Reserves 
William B. Heroy, director, Rm 7516, Ex 4454. 
Facility Security Division 
W. D. Mason, dwector, Rm 5213, Ex 4172. 
Foreign Division 
ee T. Duce, director, Rm 4212, Ex 4417. 
William D. Crampton, associate director, Rm 4209, Ex 4788. 
C. Stribling Snodgrass, associate director, Rm 4218, Ex 2968. 
A. H. Chapman, assistant to director, Rm 4214, Ex 2655. 
Lester H. Nuland, assistant te director, Rm 4221, Ex 2534. 
Grover Rees, special legal assistant, Rm 4227, Ex 2568. 
Howard L. Freeman, foreign materials specialist, Rm 2221, Ex 4461. 
F. Griffis, fereign requirements analyst, Rm 4226, Ex 2789. 
H. A. Hassan, Lend-Lease specialist, Rm 4225, Ex 2921. 
L. A. Mekler, Russian specialist, Rm 4219, Ex 4463. 
Legal Division 
J. Howard Marshall, chief counsel, Rm 6515, Ex 4100. 
Mortimer: A. Kline, asseciate chief counsel, Rm 6519, Ex 4481. 
David M. Hudson, assistant chief counsel, Rm 6529, Ex 793. 
Robert E. Friedman, assistant chief counsel, Rm 6519, Ex 668. 
Adolph H. Levy, principal attorney, Rm 6620, Ex 4838. 
Wallace E. Avery, principal attorney marketing division, Rm 4248, Ex 2978 
John F. Jones, principal attorney production division, Rm 7415, Ex 3298. 
John F. H. Leonard, principal attorney refining division, Rm 5346, Ex 4832. 


—— ‘ab Wilson, principal attorney transportation division, Rm 5408-A, 
ix 4 ‘ 


Justin R. Wolf, principal attorney natural gas & natural gasoline division, Rm 
6525, Ex 2130. 
Marketing Division 
Robert T. Collier, director, Rm 4257, Ex 4646. 
Paul A. Best, assistant director. Rm 4258. Ex 3518. 
Joseph H. Ellender, chief of economics and analysis section, Rm 4258, Ex 2302. 
D. é. Arnold, chief of asphalt section, Rm 4020, Ex 2715. 
Howard Cooper, chief of lube oil and containers section, Rm 4244, Ex 4313. 
Robert W. MacMillan, chief of marketing equipment section, Rm 4038, Ex 2781. 
Kenneth Darling. chief fuel oil section, Rm 4251, Ex 4440. 
Hamilton H. Wende, chief of facilities section, Rm 4347, Ex 4751. 
John Downing, chief of motor fuels section Rm 4026, Ex 2881. 
Joseph H. Thompson, chief of administrative section, Rm 4255, Ex 4797. 
Materials Division . 
Frank A. Watts, director, Rm 5312, Ex 4585. 
Howard C. Turner, assistant director, Rm 5308, Ex 2736. 
Lewis W. Breyfogle, allocations and allotments, Rm 5324, Ex 3683 
H. R. Hansen, materials applications, Rm 5316, Ex 3411. 
W. L. Clark, production requirements planning, Rm 5224, Ex 2721 
I. G. Harmon, projects, Rm 5323, Ex 2406. 


Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division 
E. Holley Poe, director, Rm 7314, Ex 4736. " 
Paul M. Raigorodsky, assistant director, Rm 7314, Ex 4774. 
Dr. Frank H. Dotterweich, consultant, Rm 7326, Ex 4840. bs 
James E. Pew, chief of natural gasoline section, Rm 7318, Ex 4871. 
John H. Thacher, Jr., technical consultant, Rm 7326, Ex 4840. 
Charles E. Webber, senior analyst (natural gasoline) Rm 7320, Ex 3350. 
Robert W. Ducker, chief of natural gas section, Rm 7322, Ex 2524. 
Thomas R. Weymouth, consultant, natural gas section, Rm 7326, Ex 4840. 


Petroleum Supply Division 
Robert Lee Minckler, director, Rm 5210, Ex 4834. 
R. C. Sauer, assistant director, Rm 5210, Ex 2083. 


Preduction Division 
Donald R. Knowlton, director, Rm 7410, Ex 4231. 
Ralph J. Schilthuis, assistant director, Rm 7416, Ex 2907. 
Millard K. Neptune, assistant to director, Rm 7410, Ex 4826. 
David G. Hawthorne, chief of materials and equipment section, Rm 7416, 
Ex 4689. 
Joseph Gordon, chief production development section, Rm 7423, Ex 2984. 
R. V. Shirp, principal production consultant, Rm 7444, Ex 2453 
M. G. Hoffman, Rm 7429, Ex 4509. 
R. V. Shirp, principal production consultant, Rm 7444, Ex 2453 
M. G. Hoffman, Rm 7429, Ex 4509. 
Refining Division 
E. D. Cumming, director, Rm 5257, Ex 3233. 
Phillip M. Robinson, assistant director, Rm 5260, Ex 4786. 
Robert B. Cragin, chief of supply section, Rm 5024, Ex 3237. 
Douglas P. Bailey, chief of operations section, Rm 5040, Ex 4877. 
Max B. Miller, chief of construction section, Rm 3310, Ex 4560 
George Parkhurst. chief of facilities section, Rm 5254, Ex 3941. 
Dr. M. R. Mandelbaum, acting chief of process development section, Rm 4450, 
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Ex 4619. 

Research Division 

Edward B. Swanson, director, Rm 7315, Ex 649. 

C. D. Lockwood, assistant director, Rm 7317, Ex 4777. 
Petroleum Supply and Distribution Board 

Walter R. Lange, secretary, Rm 5423, Ex 4744. 

Joseph Winterberger, chief supply technician, Rm 5425, Ex 4437. 
Division of Reserves 

W. B. Heroy, director, Rm 7516, Ex 4454. 
Transportation Division 

Maj. J. R. Parten, director, Rm 5412, Ex 4418. 

W. C. Kinsolving, assistant director, Rm 5414, Ex 3557. 

Lee R. Cowles, assistant director, Rm 5413, Ex 3658. 

Walter R. Lange. assistant director, Rm 5423, Ex 4744. 

Donald A. Sears, chief of pipeline section, Rm 5418, Ex 4833. 

Boyd Wilson, chief of tank car section, Rm 5415, Ex 4620. 

S. D. Archbold, chief of inland waterways section, Rm 5045, Ex 4333. 

Arch Turner, chief of motor transportation section, Rm 4446, Ex 4300. 

Frank I. Brinegar, chief of appraisal section, Rm 5418, Ex 4627. 
WPB Representatives at PAW 

R. R. McLachlen, Controlled Materials Plan representative, Rm 6520, Ex 4616. 
Stas M. C. Schoenly, distribution officer, Rm 5230, Ex 4617. 
uiaison 


Gen. Walter B. Pyron 


Liaison agent between Army Department and OPC, Rm 4D577, Ex 5042, 
Pentagon Bldg., Arlington, Va., REpublic 6700. 


War Production Board 


New Social Security Bldg., 4th and Independence Ave., S.W., Phone REpublic 7500. 
onald M. Nelson, chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2113. 
William L. Batt, vice-chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2212. 
Stephen E. Fitzgerald, director, division of information, Rm 5525A, Ex 5248. 
Ernest Kanzler, director general for operations, Rm 5006, Railroad Retirement 
Bldg., Ex 3394. 
Paul C. Cabot, Chief of salvage branch, 10th floor Gas & Light Bldg., Ex 7152. 


E. W. Greb, Deputy director of salvage branch, 9th floor Gas & Light Bldg., 
Ex 72398. 


R. T. Lawrence, oil unit head, 9th floor WGLB, Ex 72355. 
Liaison, WPB-OPC-RFC 

R. Otis McClintock, Rm 5193 A, Ex 71181. 
Rubber Administrator 

William Jeffers, Rm 5027, Ex 3256. 

Bradley Dewey, assistant, Rm 5014, Ex 2455. 


Office of Price Administration 


Federal Office Bldg., No. 1, 2nd and D St., S.W., Phone REpublic 7500. 
Prentiss M. Brown, price administrator, Rm 4130 Census Bldg., Ex 5586. 
Dr. J. K. Galbraith, deputy administrator in charge of price, Rm 5181 B, 

Ex 5203. 
W. Page Keeton, chief of petroleum and petroleum products branch, Rm 1606 
Temp. D Bldg., Ex 6348. 
Michael Joel, administrative officer petroleum section, Rm 6305, Ex 5889. 
George Doffing, price executive of petroleum section, Rm 6305 A, Ex 5886. 
Joseph H. Salmon, associate price executive, Rm 6304 A, Ex 6376. 
Robert Collacott, head of marketing section, Rm 6313, Ex 6636. 
Edward W. Doherty, chief of ecenomic analyst unit, Rm 6316, Ex 6878. 
Peter Jensen, head of fuel oils unit, marketing division, Rm 6314, Ex 4916. 
Leo Van Herpe, chief of fuel section accounting division, Rm 6820, Ex 5539. 
Watson B. Joyes, head of crude oil production section, Rm 6315, Ex 4408. 
Joel Dean, chief of fuel rationing division, Rm 258 Temp. D Bldg., Ex 78411. 
Sumner T. Pike, director fuel price division, Rm 6306-B, F. O. Bldg 
Ex 76288. 
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U. S. Tariff Commission 


7th & F St., N.W., Phone NAtional 3947. 
Petroleum Accounting Section 
Kenneth L. Stone, chief, Rm 155, Ex 123. 


Office of Defense Transportation 


Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg., Constitution Ave. & 12th St., N. W., Phone 
REpublic 7500. 


Joseph B. Eastman, director, Rm 5136, Ex ICC 719, 3527. 


Fayette B. Dow, director of pipelines, tank cars, tankers and task trucks, 
Rm 5132, Ex 73207. 

J. G. Scott, counsel, Rm 5418, Ex 2460. 

Motor Transport Division 

John L. Rogers, director, Rm 4211, Ex 2297. 

Sam F. Niness, chief of petroleum carrier section, Rm 2406 New P.O. Bldg. 
Ex 6351. 

W. T. Cumming, chief of vehicle maintenance section, Rm 2405 New P.O. Bldg. 
Ex 72731. 

T. L. Preble, consultant, vehicle maintenance section, Rm 4215 Labor Bldg., 
Ex 72775. 


R. D. Thomas, chief of tire maintenance section, Rm 4209, Labor Bldg., 
Ex 71446. 


H. H. Kelly, chief of allocation section, Rm 2430 New P.O. Bldg., Ex 73027. 


Congress 


Congressional Oil Investigating Committee 


Rep. Clarence F. Lea, Calif., chairman, New House Office Bldg., Rm 1535. 
Ex 699. 


Senate Oil Shortage Investigating Committee 


Sen. Francis Maloney, chairman, Senate Office Bldg., Rm 354, Ex 1196, Phone 
NAtional 3120. 


Petroleum Industry War Ceuncil 


Rm. 919 Commonwealth Bldg., 1625 K St., N. W., Phone District 2820. 
William R. Boyd, Jr., chairman. 
AHan H. Hand, secretary-treasurer. 


U. S. Maritime Commission 
Rm. 4309, Ex 87, 88, 89 


B. B. Jennings, director of tanker operations, War Shipping Administratien, 
Commerce Department, Phone REpublic 6620. 
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Chicago Oil Men's 


J. Glen Phinney, President 


George N. Olson, Vice-President 











Merle S. Becker, Treasurer 


Club Marks Its 20th Birthday 


Twenty years ago the Chicago Oil Men’s Club came into being so 

that oil men “could get acquainted, develop close personal friendships 
and aid in the enjoyment of life”. Club rooms were opened, and a latch 
string hung outside. Today, the club rooms are at 616 South Michigan 
avenue, open during the week-day business hours, and the latch string 
still hangs outside. Visiting oil men are cordially invited to drop in. 

Members of the Chicago Oil Men’s Club represent a cross-section of the 
industry-refiners, brokers, marketers and distributors. 


J. Glen Phinney, the club’s president this year, is a native of Kansas, 
spent several years “growing up” in southern California in the days before 
Hollywood was a movie colony. Later he returned to Kansas. He attended 
Kansas State College at Manhattan, started with Cities Service interests in 
Denver, Colo., and from there went into the oil end of that company’s 
business in the Mid-West. During the first World War he “got across 
some bayous in Louisiana”—but not overseas. His hobby is the Chicago 


Oil Men’s Club and its various activities. 


George N. Olson, club vice-president, represents the wholesale petro- 
leum marketing branch through George N. Olson Co. He is a native of 
Chicago, and an active club worker. 


George B. Davies, secretary, got his feet wet in the oil business with 
Anderson-Gustafson Oil Co., and the tank car end of the business has held 
his interest ever since. He is now sales manager for Jenson Petroleum 


Co., although he spent several years with Grogan Oil Co., Shreveport, La. 


Merle S. Becker, treasurer, is office manager for Sun Oil Co. He is 
not only a veteran oil man, but a veteran of World War I, and Past 
Commander American Legion Post No. 320, at Skokie, Ill. His daughter, 
Genevieve, 19, helps build ships at Douglas Aircraft, Long Beach, and 
his son, Merwyn, 20, has already had 60 hours of solo at Air Corps 
training school, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Mr. Becker got his first experience in the oil business with Standard 
of Indiana in North Dakota, 22 years ago, and has been with Sun in 


~ 


Chicago for the past 17 years. 





George B. Davies, Secretary 
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Stymie on Prices 


More Cooks Put Finger in Price Hike 
Broth, Holding Up Action Even if OPA 
Is Willing. Byrnes, OCS, WMC Loom 
As Holders-Upers of Price Relief in Oil 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—There is trouble ahead for 
price relief measures for producers, refiners and 
marketers even though OPA may not be un- 
willing in some cases. 

Economic Stabilizer Byrnes sits in the White 
House, ready to turn thumbs down on any 
price adjustment which increases costs to con- 
sumers, So, even if OPA is convinced, Mr. 
And before OPA 


acts, oil price advances must be approved by 


Byrnes remains as a hurdle. 
PAW and, perhaps, other agencies. 


Margin Hikes Stymied 


OPA’s oil price unit was all set, a few 
weeks ago, to recommend a lc increase in 
retail gasoline margins. But the War Man- 
power Commission objected because it wanted 
to “starve out” station operators and force 
Now comes Office 


of Civilian Supply raising the question of how 


them into war plant work. 


many stations can be closed without injury to 
the civilian economy. 

\ group of gasoline retailer representatives 
came to town Feb. 23 to discuss the matter 
with OPA. They were shunted to WMC, 
OCS and PAW. Apparently, OPA is unwilling 
to approve a margin hike unless these other 
agencies are satisfied. And then there still 
remains Mr. Byrnes. 

Jobber margin situation is a little better. 
Neither the manpower nor civilian supply agen- 
So, OPA has only 
Several 


cies have intruded, as yet. 
to convince itself and Mr. Byrnes. 
weeks ago, OPA’s oil price unit seemed con- 
vinced that jobbers, distributors and commis- 


sion agents needed relief. 


Residual Fuels Progress 


OPA’s plan to increase residual fuel prices 
on a blended ceiling basis in Districts 1, 2, 3, 
All that re- 
mains is to prepare a presentation that will 
(OPA granted similar 
relief to refiners in the Mid-Continent area 


and 4 has gotten a green light. 
convince Mr. Byrnes. 


several weeks ago). 

Wyoming heavy crude prices are to get an 
OPA-approved hike, thanks to the interest tak- 
en by Sen. O’Mahoney of that state. 

California heavy crude and _ residual fuel 
price situation is being re-argued between 
OPA and PAW. 

Prospect of a general increase in crude oil 
prices has not improved at OPA. And PAW 
is “still studying” the Petroleum Industry War 


( ouncil’s crude 


report. But certain 
military leaders have dealt themselves a hand 


price 


in the situation, expressing concern over dwin- 
dling oil reserves. 


Russell B. Brown, general counsel of Inde- 
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pendent Petroleum Assn. of America, attacked 
OPA’s oil price unit in a letter to OPA Chiei 
Prentiss Brown. The producers’ represen- 
tative declared that OPA could not carry out 
its duties with respect to petroleum “until some 
who have stood in the way of sound admin- 
istration have been removed from places of 
responsibility”. He said he had reached this 
conclusion after a year’s observation. 


CANS STILL ‘FROZEN’ 


WASHINGTON—Despite rumors to contrary, 
WPB has no immediate plans to “unfreeze” 
1 and 5 qt. lube cans, according to reliable 
Report reached WPB from industry 
that Army planned to stop buying canned oil 
which would make it possible for WPB to 
unfreeze the cans. WPB has not received 
confirmation from Army. 


source. 


Farmers Now Have A Better Chance 
Of Getting More Equipment 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Crisis in food 
brought home to the public for the first time 


supplies, 


by OPA curtailing canned foods to 43% of 
normal, has focused attention here on the need 
for all-out farm production. Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard now stands a better chance 
of getting more farm equipment authorized by 
WPB. 

Even so, every piece of farm machinery will 
have to be utilized to reach food production 
goals. 

Oil industry’s part in increasing farm out- 
put, as was pointed out by Deputy Davies at 
Peoria, Ill., on Feb. 18, is to help the farmer 
get his equipment into shape and keep it that 
way by proper lubrication and care (see p. 5). 
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llinois Marketers Hear Davies 


Deputy PAW Chief Tells 1.P.M.A. of Oil Marketing's Importance; Data 
on ‘Joint Use’ Surveys Discussed by Ashton; 14 Resolutions Adopted 


By NPN Staff Writer 
PEORIA, Ill.—Over 300 oil marketers, meet- 
ing here Feb. 17-18 for the war convention 


the Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
idopted 14 resolutions and re-elected all of- 
ficers including C. S. Rosenthal, Chicago, 


Apex Motor Fuel Co., as president. 


~The oil men heard Deputy PAW Davies 
stress the importance of oil marketing and 
outline PAW’s position on prices. Text of 
Mr. Davies’ address, slightly condensed, begins 
on p. 9, 

H. 


District 2 subcommittee on joint use of mar- 


Ashton, St. Louis, chairman of the 


keting facilities, discussed some of the facts 
uncovered in surveys of 19 test areas in the 
Mid-West, and Sam F. Niness, of ODT’s motor 
transportation division, reported on arrange- 
ments ODT has made with WPB to take care 
transport haulers on repair and replacement 
parts for trucks. He also announced the ap- 
pointment of Joe Taylor, Chicago, of W. H. 
Barber Co., to set up a 14-man committee to 
work out truck conservation plans, including 


cooperative programs to save mileage. 


Sees Shortage of Marketing Help 


Mr. Ashton said surveys in District 2 show 
there is no “manpower pool” in the distribut- 
ing branch of the industry insofar as District 
2 is concerned. He pointed out that the 
studies in the Mid-West on joint use of mar- 
there is or will be an actual shortage of men 
keting facilities are incomplete as yet, but “so 
far as I can see from material now on hand, 
to operate competent service stations that must 
remain open,” he said. 


Results of the joint survey so far indicate 
quite clearly that little or nothing can be ac- 
complished by the joint use plan in urban 
ireas, he said except by Methods l-a and 1-b 
see NPN Feb. 17, p. 
ply an increasing of efficiency within separate 


1), which involve sim- 


operating units providing for increased dump 
size, better routing and scheduling of deliv- 
eries, and full use of large trucks. Inter-com- 
pany use of bulk plants—Method 2—can help 
in some instances, he believed. 


In rural areas, the plan could not be adopted 
to advantage beyond Method 4. he felt, at 
least in some instances; but adoption of the 
plan through Method 4 would call for tailor- 
made programs for each area. Methods 3 
and 4 call for transfer of trucks between 
companies and partial zoning of customers. 


> 


Doesn’t Want Brand Blackout 


“We do not recommend the elimination of 
brand names, or our competitive system,” 
Mr. Ashton said. He said he believed further 
surveys Were necessary on fuel oil, particu- 
larly during the fill-up season. 

“The distributing branch of the oil industry 
is remarkably efficient,” Mr. Ashton declared. 
“War necessity has already forced most jobbers 
to bring their facilities up to working capacity, 


and many of the things covered in the survey 


have already been put into practice. 


Here are some interesting statistics uncov- 
ered in the joint use surveys which Mr. Ashton 


rey ealed: 


48,813 Distribution Employes 


District 2 includes approximately 30% of 
the total area of the U.S. and has 36.6% 
of the population. As of September, 1942, 
there were 20,924 bulk plants in the district, 
doing 53.2% of the nation’s oil business. In- 
dependent jobbers in the district account for 
65% of the total in the nation, and cooperative 
jobbers in the district account for 87% of the 
total. Of the nation’s gasoline consumption, 
40% is used in District 2 by 40.4% of the 
nation’s cars, 37.1% of its trucks and 66.5% 


of its tractors, 


Truck drivers and other bulk plant em- 
ployes in District 2 total 48,813, including 
15,180 commission drivers. Tank trucks in use 
totaled 30,806, of which 87.1% are 1000-gal. 


capacity OF under 


Of the 104,653 retail outlets in District 2, 
slightly over 50% are drive-in service stations. 
About 20% of the district’s service stations 
1942, the largest 


portion of closed stations being drive-ins. Ratio 


have closed since Jan. 1, 


of closing is 4 to 1 in favor of stations re- 


maining open when operated in connection 





with some other business, such as garages or 
restaurants; however, the rate of closing of 
all stations is now greatly accelerated and 
in rural areas especially has brought the situa- 


tion into “economic balance”. 


As of September, 1942, there were 87,970 
full-time men employed in service stations in 


District 2, plus 30,000 part-time workers. 


“From these figures,” Mr. Ashton said, “it 
is evident that District 2 must secure addi- 
tional manpower from elsewhere to operate 
the necessary service stations, for one man 
cannot serve 4500 gal. of gasoline monthly— 
the average per station—and render other car 


service such as lubrication, etc. 


Statistics developed by the District 2 joint 
use surveys should be within 10% correct. 
They were extended from data obtained in 
the 19 areas, which represent 8% of the 
gasoline consumption of the district and con- 
stitute a cross-section of the Mid-West, Mr. 


Ashton said. 


I.P.M.A. Resolutions Cited 


I.P.M.A.’s 14 resolutions urged a simplified 
fuel oil rationing system; called for adjustment 
in price ceilings to a level adequate to assure 
independent jobbers and marketers continued 
financial stability; requested cancellation of 
PAW Directive 62 (the credit ban); 
the Smith resolution (H.R. 102) to set up a 
5-man “court of appeals” in the House; urged 


endorsed 


relaxation of state regulations on transport 
trucks to permit freer movement of prod- 
ucts; and petitioned WMC and Selective Serv- 
ice to recognize oil marketing as an essential 


occupation, 


Re-elected Officers of I.P.M.A. Pose at Meeting 
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C. S. Rosenthal (left, seated), I.P.M.A. president, and all other officers were re-elected at 


the association’s war conference in Peoria. 


Shown with Mr. Rosenthal, seated, are (left to 


right): G. A. Primm, IP.M.A. secretary: and F. E. Morrison, Marion, vice-president. Stand- 
ing (left to right) are: A. L. Lake, Waukegan, and Elzie Huot, Kankakee, directors; and Fred 
Blumankamp of East St. Louis, new member of the board elected at this year’s meeting 
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Davies Stresses Oil Marketing's Importance 


Editor's Note: Following is the text. slightly 
abbreviated, of Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Ralph K. Davies’ address at the war 
convention of the Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. at Peoria, Ill., on Feb. 18. In his address, 
Mr. Davies discussed the importance of oil 
marketing to the war and to the nation’s farm- 
ers now engaged in an all-out effort to feed 
the allied forces and the oppressed nation’s. 
He also stated PAW’s stand on prices and 
gave generous credit to oil’s cooperation in 
the industry-government war coordination pro- 
gram. 

» I appear before you this afternoon with a 

special satisfaction over the fact that I am 
again in the field of the marketer. The greater 
part of my oil experience was had in the market- 
ing branch of the industry and my early asso- 
ciations were with the personnel of it, and I 
im frank to say that the years have left me 
with a certain sentimental leaning in that 
direction. There is no better way to learn 
the real quality of a man than to engage 
in competition with him; you have then not 
only a chance to gauge his abilities in the 
practice of his profession, you have opportunity 
to know his mind and especially to appraise 
those personal qualities that are of such basic 
importance in human relations genuinely to 
ippreciate the personalities of marketing and, 
while I might be more at home with a group 
on the West Coast, I feel, nevertheless, the 
presence of kindred spirits here today in Tlli- 
nos, 

Further, through acquaintance with some of 
the officers of your Association and a number 
f its members, I am able to claim a certain 
friendly relationship with your organization. 
More particularly have I known the Iilinois 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. from my friend of 
long standing, Barney Majewski—the well 
known militant and advocate of the rights of 
the independent. 

Back in the N.R.A. days—ten years ago now 

I many times listened to Barney laying down 
the law backed by the strength of these same 
marketing forces; promising to treat us to the 
full fury of their wrath if what he sought 
in the interest of these marketers was not 
granted. The dire consequences he promised 
were enough to put fear into the heart of any 
man, and we early developed a_ respectful 
ind cautious attitude in dealing with the prob- 
lems touching Majewski’s marketing. 

Secretly though, I often wondered if by 
iny chance Barney had added a cipher any- 
where in giving the numerical strength of his 
irmy which as I recall in his more inspiring 
speeches, he placed at something upwards of 
five hundred thousand. 


Tells Importance of Marketing 


But, it is not alone a personal experience 
n marketing that accounts for my high respect 
for that branch. I am greatly impressed with 
the importance of the function. I am speaking, 
f course, of the marketing operation in the 
broad sense of distribution—the carrying of 


production to the point of ultimate consump- 


tion 


We may have ample production, plenty of re- 
fining capacity, and enough transportation; 
vet, without the distributive system of the mar- 
keter all this would serve no practical purpose. 
The final step in the process from initial pro- 
duction to ultimate consumption is the market- 
ing or distributive function—and a complex 
function it is. Of course, it is idle to attempt 
to appraise the relative importance of the pro- 
duction, refining, transportation, and marketing 
branches of the industry. They combine as 
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one in accomplishing the full purpose—the 
provision of petroleum supplies when and 
where they are needed. In this sense they 
are all indispensable and so equally important. 
But, it might be pointed out that until dis- 
tribution to the consumer is completed, the 
product produced is without value. 


Stresses Value of Oil to Farmer 


I have noted in a recent issue of the NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM News that Warren Platt lays 
stress upon the great service which the petro- 
leum industry—and here especially the market- 
ing branch of the industry—can for example 
perform in relation to food production. He 
points out that with daily contact with farmers 
throughout the land the petroleum agent is 
in a unique position to disseminate useful in- 
formation and to counsel and advise in the 
field in which he is expert. 

The agricultural program, vital as it is, can- 
not succeed unless the equipment required to 
do the job is maintained in good state of re- 
pair and made to last for the duration. No 
longer is it possible readily to replace the worn 
machine, at least not without impinging upon 
the war program at some other vital point. 

As we all know, proper lubrication and 
care increase efficiency and add years of life 
to the truck, the tractor, the power plant and 
the automobile. To impress this practical 
fact upon the individual employing this ma- 
chinery, and to assist in a specific and definite 
way in his observance of it, is to perform a 
genuine service to the Nation. As production, 
and more production, by industry and _ agri- 
culture is the very foundation of our war 
plan, so it follows that any such contribution 
as I have mentioned here is of the utmost 
importance. While the effort cannot be trans- 
lated quantitatively into terms of a given pro- 
duction, certain it is that it is equivalent 
to an important volume. Sales service in this 
sense is well considered war service. 


Evaluates Distributive System 


We recognize readily enough that our mod- 
ern civilization is dependent upon oil. But, 
I doubt that there is the same realization of 
the dependence upon the distributive system 
which goes with it. Yet, the distributive or- 
ganization with its bulk plants, tank wagons, 
and service stations is equally indispensable in 
the daily life of the citizen. 

Consider, for the moment, what would hap- 
pen here in Illinois if for any reason the dis- 
tributive organization were paralyzed. What 
chaos, what complete disorganization of the 
establised life of the community would fol- 
low! It would be difficult to imagine any 
single occurrence more completely disruptive. 

This being so it follows that these op- 
erations must be soundly maintained. 

The personnel must be retained, the 
management must be held intact and the 
facilities must be kept in repair. 

Which is but another way of saying that 
the economic good health of this branch of 
the industry is all important and must be pre- 
served. How is this to be done? The demands 
of wartime for manpower and materials and 
the rigid controls in terms of rationing civilian 
supply, for example, introduce problems of an 
extraordinary kind. 


Government Control Inevitable in War 


Central control by Government in time of 
war we all recognize as inevitable and part 
of the price that must be paid for victory 
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and final freedom. Managing an economy so 


complex as ours is truly a stupendous. task. 
At best only a rough job can be done what 
with the limited experience of this country 
in this kind of administration and the necessity 
for assembling on short order a colossal organ- 
ization. 

Where the result to date falls short, let us 
remind ourselves of the size of the undertak- 
ing, of the fact that nothing equivalent to it 
has ever before been experienced in this or 
any other country, and resolve to do our indi- 
vidual utmost to attain to a higher level of 
performance rather than simply to fault-find. 


‘Oil Dependent on Government’ 


The petroleum  industry—all branches—is 
today very much dependent upon the Federal 
Government. 





The various restrictions and con- 
trols which are imposed by Government as a 
matter of war necessity carry directly to the 
heart of the petroleum operation. Government 
action in this, that or the other situation, may 
well decide your whole economic future. 


It is natural, therefore, that you should 
be vitally interested in knowing as much as 
possible about the views of the Administration 
in Washington and the policies that are apt 
to govern as applied to your business. 

One subject, which I know, is of especial 
concern to you is price. Since price policy can 
mean life or death—economically speaking—it 
is easy to understand your interest. 

I hasten at this point to state, what I think 
you know already, that price control is not 
within the power of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War. This authority resides with 
the Office of Price Administration. Mr. Prentiss 
Brown, as Price Administrator, has the responsi- 
bility for making all price determinations— 
the Petroleum Administrator does not. 


Explains PAW’s Position 


What the Petroleum Administration does 
have is the duty of advising with the Price 
Administrator, and as it considers price action 
necessary, of advancing recommendations. — It 
is provided in the President’s Executive Order 
of December 2nd that the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator shall: 

‘ compile data and make continuing 

surveys with respect to the effect of the 


- 





prices charged for petroleum upon the ef- 
ficient wartime operations of the petroleum 
industry and the maintenance of adequate 
supplies of petroleum for war and essential 
industrial and civilian uses. On the basis 
of such surveys, the Petroleum Administra- 
tor shall consult with and recommend to 
the Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, such upward or downward adjust- 
ments in the schedule of prices charged 
for petroleum as will, in his judgment as- 
sure the efficient wartime operation of the 
petroleum industry.” 


Gives Ickes’ Stand on Price 


Since the Petroleum Administration is so 
called upon to concern himself with price to the 
extent of making recommendations to the Price 
Administrator and does, therefore, have an in- 
fluence in determining the course of action, 
I think you may well be interested in his views. 


In general and briefly I should say they were 
as follows: the Administrator believes that the 
petroleum industry, in order to do a proper job, 
must be soundly maintained. He recognizes 
the fact that a bankrupt industry could not 
hope to perform the allotted task, and he 
knows that any industry must have reasonable 
margins of profit to continue sound as an 
operating unit. 


He is bitterly opposed to anything that bor- 
ders on war profiteering and is convinced that 
the oil industry can itself be counted upon to 
demonstrate an abhorrence to anything of that 
kind. He is impressed with the necessity for 
holding prices to non-inflationary levels and 
believes that price adjustments upward should 
only be made where there is no practical alter- 
native and where failure to do so endangers 
the operating soundness of a unit vital to the 
success of the war program. He recognizes, 
at the same time, that balance sheets and profit 
and loss statements must be put together with 
the arithmetic of hard fact and that no amount 
of noble intention, self-sacrifice or patriotic 
urge is sufficient to assure solvency. 


Accordingly, as he is convinced in any given 
situation that a price adjustment is requisite to 
the assomplishment of the operating objective, 
he is quite prepared to make recommendation 
of that kind to the Price Administrator and to 
urge upon him that point of view. While, as I 
have said, the determination is finally that 
of the price administrator, I am hopeful that 
these two agencies will find it possible always 
to work closely together and in result see eye 
to eye on these problems. 


Believes in Keeping Competition 


Further, as to the attitude of the Petroleum 
Administrator, I might also recall here his oft- 
repeated statement to the effect that so far as 
practicable he would act to prevent any lasting 
alteration in competitive relationships as re- 
sulting from the war emergency. It has been 
his constant view from the beginning that war 
burdens should be spread so far as possible and 
that no one should be permitted to profit at the 
expense of another in fulfilling the requirements 
of war. 


It is a difficult thing to determine absolute 
equities, as you well know, and a more dif- 
ficult one oftentimes to preserve them, but the 
Petroleum Administration is committed to this 
attempt to see that fair protection is extended 
to all in the industry. No one recognizes 
more clearly than does the Administrator how 
important is the independent and the small 
unit in our national life, or is more alive to 
the dangers of monopolistic control. And, you 
will find no one more steady and able to do 
battle to preserve the one and to prevent the 
development of the other. 


Under the Executive Order establishing the 
Petroleum Administration for War, the Adminis- 
trator is charged with the responsibility of so 
directing the operations of the petroleum in- 
dustry, and so utilizing the petroleum resources 
of the country, as to provide adequate supplies 
for the military, for industry, and for essential 
civilian demands during the war period. 


The task can be stated about that simply. 
But its execution becomes far from simple in 
an industry of such size and complexity as the 
petroleum industry. Fortunately, we can start 
with an industrial organization and with physi- 
cal facilities which are first class. 

The industry can be relied upon to do most 
of the work and do it well. Government, 
however, must assume primary responsibility 
for national planning and for the adjustments 
that are necessary properly to gear the indus- 
try’s operations to this central war purpose. 


Asks Industry Cooperation 


The undertaking as a whole can only be 
successfully accomplished with the closest co- 
operation between the two forces—Industry 
and Government. This the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator recognized at the very outset and the 
organization created was built to fully express 
the partnership character of the relationship. 
The success which has attended the petroleum 
effort to date on both sides is, I am certain, 
more due to this very practical attitude than to 
anything else. Industry and Government alike 
will freely acknowledge today the dependence, 
one upon the other, and agree that a good job 
could be done on no other basis. 


In our work in Washington we draw heavily 
upon the oil industry for information, for ad- 
vice, and for recommendations. This assistance 
from the industry is of inestimable value 
could not successfully carry on without it. To 
operate so is of the very essence of our whole 
plan of organization and in the spirit of the 
most basic policies of our Office. I am sure 





we 


you will understand that it is not possible in all 
cases to follow the course recommended; not 
necessarily because the recommendation is not 
sound but because there are governmental con- 
siderations, perhaps, which require that we 
pursue a different course. Then, too, the in- 
dustry is frequently far from unanimous in its 
view. 


One group recommends one thing, another 
something different and maybe something quite 
opposite. We in the Petroleum Administration 
are placed in the unenviable position of judges. 
I have no doubt but that we have made some 
mistakes and that some more will be made. 
I would only hope that they be held to a 
minimum. But in matters in which the re- 
sponsibility finally is fixed upon the Petroleum 
Administration we must accept it, doing what 
we reason to be the best thing. That there 
should not always be full agreement is natural, 
inevitable, and nothing to complain about. But 
I have found out—if I didn’t know before, 
which I did—that there is no pleasing every- 
one, not and still do the job. 


Earlier in my remarks I have spoken of the 
dependence of the industry upon Government 
Administration in time of war. But, I should 
like as well to stress with you the great op- 
portunity you have in the present situation to 
help yourself. I mean along operating lines 
and with a view to preserving a reasonable 
margin of profit in your business. 


In normal times, under the laws of our land, 
you are required to operate as distinct and sepa- 
rate entities and to avoid scrupulously any- 
thing that borders upon combination. This is 
designed, of course, to insure genuine com- 
petition. Under the system there inevitably 
results a considerable duplication of effort and 





of facilities—more in some fields than in others. 
Over a long period this justifies itself in that 
it induces the constant improvement which 
springs from the fact of competition. But, in 
time of war we are faced with the necessity 
of taking a short-range view. We must im- 
mediately utilize to the full present capacity 
every resource, every facility which contributes 
to the success of the immediate war drive. What 
is ordinarily only the duplication which is a 
normal change against progress, becomes sud- 
denly unjustifiable waste to the extent that it 
represents effort and materials which might be 
used in the prosecution of the war. 

With such thoughts in mind, some months 
ago the Petroleum Administration for War 
discussed this problem with the industry and 
initiated over the country through Industry 
Committees a thorough study of the possi- 
bilities of economy through consolidation ip 
all branches. 

In some sections these studies have prog- 
ressed rapidly, in others I fear the necessity 
has not been so clearly seen and the work 
has dragged. In general, frankly, I have been 
disappointed over the progress made, though 
I recognize the task as a severe one involving 
an enormous amount of detail. Perhaps, we 
have expected too much but we are impressed 
daily with the absolute necessity of accom- 
plishing the objectives set forth, and I urge 
upon you today that you give this work pre- 
ferred attention over everything else and com- 
plete your plans and proposals. 


Cites Value of Joint Use 


Some of the advance reports we have had 
in Washington show that great savings in man- 
power and material can be effected through 
pooling and sharing and generally operating 
as an industry doing a war job, as against the 
normal separateness of a vast number of 
strictly competitive units. The savings possible 
are particularly pronounced in the market- 
ing and distributing branch of the industry. 
This is no surprise, such would naturally be 
the case. 

I have seen reports that indicate that in 
certain important areas the physical job of dis- 
tribution could be accomplished with not more 
than 50% of the bulk plants now in operation. 
Such reports show, as well, that the savings in 
motor transport and in manpower are of equal 
importance. Now, if through consolidated op- 
eration in the various communities such sav- 
ings are possible—and definitely they are—and 
if we have reached the point where the de- 
mands of the Armed Forces and a war economy 
require the manpower and the materials which 
can be so saved, then there is no justification 
for failure to act to achieve the result. 








Oil Must Work Out Plans 


The petroleum industry itself is the one to 
work out these plans in the light of local con- 
ditions and the intimate details of the business. 
Such plans could never be as well designed— 
I will even say well designed—in Washington, 
distant from the scene of operation and with- 
out the far-flung organization which is re- 
quired to practically tackle the problem. But 
here again there is no shirking responsibility 
and the Petroleum Administration for War has 
in this respect a real responsibility. It is fixed 
by Executive Order of the President. And I 
take occasion today to especially appeal to the 
marketing branch of the industry to speed 
up its deliberations, and plans for joint use, 
and let us have them with an absolute mini- 
mum of delay. 

If time were not the factor that it is, the 
more perfect job could undoubtedly be done, 
but we must sacrifice something of perfection 
for speed and action in the present crisis. The 
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oil industry has been well in the forefront 
in its adjustment to the requirements of war so 
far. Let us see that it maintains this fair rec- 
ord and is found always at the head of the 
column in any advance. I am encouraged to- 
day to note this subject upon your program 
with Mr. Ashton speaking, and I shall follow 
your accomplishments in this field with the 
greatest interest. 


Represents Contribution to War 


This program for the joint use of facilities 
not only releases men and material for war 
service and so represents a further handsome 
contribution to the war effort from the petro- 
leum industry, but it helps as well to meet a 
financial problem of the times. Cost reduc- 
tions accomplish as much for the industry as 
price advances in equivalent amount—and there 
is nothing inflationary about a reduction in ex- 





yense. 

Furthermore, you require no such authoriza- 
tion to reduce costs as to increase prices. All 
you need to make sound plans effective after 
you have worked them out is the clearance 
which you can readily obtain from the Petro- 
leum Administration for War. You have only 
to submit your plans, obtain approval of them, 
and receive the required operating sanction and 
legal clearance to go ahead. 

It strikes me that there is great opportunity 
here for the oil industry, first, to further the 
war program and second, to strengthen its own 
And I say again that here is some- 
thing that you can do for yourselves. You 
can take the initiative. You can write your 


position. 


own program. You can, if you but agree 
among yourselves, put it into effect without de- 
lav. I speak to you as one who wishes 


the industry well and in the spirit of the part- 
nership which we have formed to do this war 
job and I counsel that you make haste. 


‘Must Use What We Have’ 


Faced with increasing war demand, the 
oil industry, in common with other industries 
must operate under the joint handicaps of man- 
power and material shortages. With the big- 
gest job of our lives to do we are unable to 
obtain more than a bare minimum in the way 
of new plant and equipment. We must use 
what we have with the utmost efficiency be- 
cause we cannot justify any unnecessary claim 
upon the limited supplies of critical materials 
that are so desperately needed elsewhere in 
the war program. As more millions of men are 
called to the colors, the remaining reserves 
of manpower must be employed with an in- 
Already we have lost 
large numbers of experienced men, and I fear 
we must base future plans upon the prospect 
ot losing even more. 

Transportation has been, and must continue 
to be in 1943 one of our most serious bottle- 
necks. . . 

In addition, we are faced with the necessity 
of building back our product inventories that 
have been badly depleted, especially on the 
East Coast. We are managing, so far, to get 
by with the barest kind of inventories—in itself 
. tribute to the carefully planned and co- 
ordinate supply and distribution program that 
has been mothered by necessity—but at the 
close of the current heating season we must 
replenish these stocks and lay in a sufficient 
margin of supplies to protect next winter’s de- 
nand. 


creased effectiveness. 


Oil Discovery Too Slow 


In the field of production, while we have 
a sufficient productive capacity to meet present 
needs, we face the discouraging fact that oil 
is not being found fast enough to replace that 
which we are producing and consuming. While 
we could immediately produce without dam- 
age to our reserves probably 10% more oil 
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than we are currently withdrawing, this is but 
a slender margin—too slender for comfort. 
Moreover, not all of this excess capacity is 
available. When individual fields are considered 
in relation to transportation restrictions, we 
find present production dangerously close to 
the limit. 

Transportation problems will have to be 
solved before we can avail ourselves of our 
full productive capacity and in certain areas 
we will probably face actual shortages in the 
near future. Looking ahead as little as two 
years into the future, we can see a decidedly 
disturbing production problem. 

In refining, good progress is being made 
with our enormous expansion program for the 
manufacture of 100 octane aviation gasoline 
and butadiene, although even here we are seri- 
ously slowed by difficulties and delays in ob- 
taining materials. In addition to the new con- 
struction program, the refining branch is faced 
with the problem of adjusting operations to 
meet the altered demand for products. 

But while we face difficult times on the oil 
front, and a great challenge, we can find cheer 
in the war prospect as reported today. How 
vastly better than a year ago! Our Armed 
Forces are at grips with the enemy on fighting 
fronts over the world. And greater forces are 
in readiness to join them. 

Our job consists now in keeping these forces 
supplied—adequately supplied—with what they 
need in the fight. This means oil in enormous 
volume delivered to the battle fronts. It means, 
too, oil for war industry and essential activity 
on the home front where still other supplies 
must be produced. 


‘Oil Has Vital Role’ 


We may not have a spectacular role, but 
no one has a more vital one. The war will 
not be won without oil—plenty of oil—where 
it is needed and when it is needed. Our strik- 
ing forces in the air, on the ocean, and over the 
land depend upon it. The United Nations rely 
fronts over the world. And greater forces are 
in readiness to join them. 

Our job consists now in keeping these forces 
upon us. 

American refineries are the principal source 
for high octane gasoline; American fields. the 
source for the greater part of the entire Allied 
oil demand. Oil from American fields power 
British bombers over Europe, Navy fighters 
over the Solomons, Army planes in India, 
Soviet fighters from Rostov to Leningrad, Gen- 
eral Sherman tanks in Africa, and American 
air forces in China. It is a staggering burden. 
Working together with determination, good 
will, and understanding, we—Government and 
Industry jointly—will succeed. It must be so. 
But the task is one to test and to tax our ca- 
pacities. We must both do such a job as has 
never been done before. 








Rules Courtesy Card Holder 
Responsible for Debts 
Snecial to NPN 

AUSTIN—Believed to be the first high 
court ruling on the question, the Texas Court 
of Appeals has decreed that the person to 
whom a gasoline courtesy card is made out is 
responsible for all debts made against the 
card, unless he has notified the company previ- 
ously to withdrawn the credit. 

The court reversed the judgment of a Tom 
Green county court which had held that A. W. 
McMillan of San Angelo was not responsible 
for the debts made by a friend who used Me- 
Millan’s courtesy card. Testimony was brought 
out showing that the card was issued by Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. in December, 1940. with 
the notation that it was not transferable. 

McMillan said he lent the card to his friend, 


but claimed that he was not responsible. 
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Charles R. Barton 


Charles R. Barton, 51, vice-president of 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. and until re- 
cently in charge of manufacturing for the 
company, died at his home in Summit, N. J., 
Feb. 17. 

Mr. Barton was associated with Tide Water 
for 22 years, first joining the organization at 
Tulsa in 1922. He was successively chief en- 
gineer, assistant general manager, and general 
manager of the Tulsa refinery during the first 
10 years of his service. Then he transferred 
to the New York office as vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

He was born in Philadelphia and graduated 
from Stevens Institute of Technology in 1912. 
He later served as assistant chief engineer of 
the Mexican Oil Co. in Tampico and as as- 
sistant chief engineer and chief engineer of 
the Edgewater Steel Co. of Oakmont, Pa. 

He leaves his widow, Florence Price Barton, 
two sons and two daughters. 


° ° ° 


John W. Herbert 


Only recently news came of the death of 
Capt. John W. Herbert, Fort Worth oil pro- 
ducer, in combat with the U. S. Air Corps over 
New Guinea. 

Capt. 
World War I and immediately following the 


Herbert was a marine aviator in 


Pearl Harbor attack, began efforts to enter 
the service again. 

He was proprietor of the Herbert Oil Co. 
and Falcon Oil Co., at Fort Worth. 


o ° ° 


Francis X. Govers 
Francis X. 
Indian Refining Co. and consultant for the 


Govers, research chemist for 


Texas Co., died at his home in Vincennes, 
Ind., on Feb. 10. 

Dr. Govers was with the Indiana Refining 
Co. since 1924, and was the inventor of the 
Govers’ process of dewaxing oil. He was for 
several years consulting engineer for an au- 
tomobile manufacturer. 

He leaves a wife and 2 children. 


Nebraska May Decrease Tax 2c 
On ‘Alky’ Gasoline Blends 


Special to NPN 

LINCOLN—Nebraska’s tax on motor fuel 
blends of gasoline and alcohol will be cut 2c 
a gal. if LB No. 1, the first bill introduced at 
the present legislative session, becomes law, 
Herb Hahn, Nebraska Petroleum Industries 
Committee, reports. 

An amendment to the bill, Mr. Hahn says, 
requires the blending to be done within 
Nebraska and supervised by the state division 
of motor fuels according to its regulations. 
Blends range from 5% to 20% of 199 proof 
alcohol, he Says. 

Bill proposes a tax of 3c per gal. on ‘alky’ 
gasoline compared with the tax of 5c per gal. 


on motor fuel. 
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Maloney Reports 


*Senate’s Oil Shortage Investigating 
Committee Chairman Files Report, Sug- 
gesting Changes in theOPA Rationing 
System. Report Paints Gloomy Picture 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Malonevy’s oil inves- 
tigating committee, reporting on its hearings 
to the Senate Feb. 22, recommended that fuel 
oil coupons outstanding for the remainder of 
this season be made valid now, so far as 
existing stocks permit, with the understanding 
that no more coupons are forthcoming 

For next heating season the committee rec- 
ommended that consideration be given to a 
straight-line percentage cut based on use dur- 
ing the 1941-42 heating season. 

Other findings and recommendations of the 
committee were: 

I—Little improvement in the overall gaso- 
line and fuel oil picture can be expected dur- 
ing this and following wartime winters. With 
possible shortage next winter in Oregon and 
Washington, efforts should be made to stock- 


pile as much petroleum as possible in that 
area. 
2—Divide 


view problems separately. 


District 1 into 2 districts and 


3—Mid-West should share its oil transporta- 
tion facilities with the East. 

1—Shortage next winter in Oregon and 
Washington due to needs of Pacific front. 

3—Centralization of petroleum authority in 
a single head with authority to issue directives 
that are final, and WPB to reconcile conflicts 
between oil and other programs. 

6—Cooperation between military and civ- 
ilian authorities 

7—Present price structure “discourages” pro- 
duction, transportation and accumulation of 
fuel oils where seriously needed. 

8—Proper balance between fuel oil and gas- 
oline production “imperative.” 

9—More petroleum products can be moved 
by rail and consideration should be given to 
pooling oil for transportation. 

10—More oil can be brought to Fast by 
tankers 

11—Increased use of barges 

12—Greater ingenuity in “makeshifts” such 


as carrying oil in steel drums in box cars. 





13—Greater use of existing tank trucks. 

14—In place of new pipelines, alternate 
transportation methods which might use less 
steel should be considered. 

15—Centralized authority in each commu- 
nity to integrate local distribution. 

16—East Coast gasoline rationing should 
be tightened to eliminate black markets. Na- 
tionwide gasoline rationing should be put on 
mileage basis, 

17—Passenger Transportation should be in- 
tegrated. Pooling of automobiles and taxicabs 
was found only partly successful. 

18—Attention should be given to increasing 
representation of smaller petroleum dealers 


and distributors on industry committees. 


Specific Diesel Prices Set 
WASHINGTON—OPA spelled out bulk 
maximum prices for distillate Diesel oil of 28 
degree A.P.I. 
Ala., and 3 Florida ports Feb. 23 with issu- 
ance of Amendment 75 to RPS 88, effective 


March 1, which set the following prices: 


gravity and above at Mobile, 


Mobile, 4.625c per gal.; Pensacola, 4.75c; 
Panama City, 4.75c; and Port St. Joe, 4.75c. 


They Asked the Questions... 





Truman defense investigating committee asked PAW Ickes and his staff many questions Feb. 17 on the advisability of building the 20-in. prod- 
ucts pipeline from Texas to the Mid-West and maybe the East Coast. Shown here left to right: Hugh Fulton, committee counsel: Sens. Con- 
nally, Tex.; Maloney, Conn.; Reed. Kans.; Truman, Mo.: (in rear) Ferguson, Mich.; Hatch, N. M.; and Lucas, III. 
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Military Oil Needs Will Increase; 
Civilians To Get Less—Ickes 


WASHINGTON—There is little or no hope 
that additional amounts of gasoline, fuel oil 
ind kerosine can be made available in the 
ear future for civilian requirements, said PAW 
Ickes in a radio broadcast prepared for delivery 
Thursday night. 


“If it were possible,” Ickes said, “for me to 
tell you just how much oil will be needed to 
ury out the tremendous Allied offensives 
planned for 1943, you would readily under- 
tand my failure to be optimistic as to future 


is far as concerns civilian supplies. However, 


[ can tell you that doubling or trebling the 
mount of oil shipped across the seas will re- 
ult in a great deficiency in civilian oil stocks. 
And this gloomy picture of the oil supply situa- 
tion holds as true for the West Coast as it 


loes for the East Coast and the Mid-West. 


Completion of the “big-inch” pipelines from 
Longview, Tex., to Norris City, Ill., does not 
rean that the government can relax fuel oil 


gasoline rationing restrictions, Ickes said. 


Price Controls Lifted by OPA 
On DSC ‘Big Inch’ Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Sales of crude at the east- 
rm terminus (Norris City, Ill.) of the “Big- 
Inch” by Defense Supplies Corp., RFC sub- 
idiary, have been exempted from price con- 
trol by OPA with issuance of Amendment 76 

RPS 88 and Amendment 53 to Supple- 
nentary Regulation No. 1, GMPR, both ef- 
fective Feb. 19, OPA has announced. 


DSC prices will be based, OPA said, on av- 


erage of purchase prices paid by the corpora- 


... And They Gave the Answers 


tion in the southwestern oil fields (controlled 
by Schedule 88); plus the average cost of 
transporting the crude to the beginning of the 
line in Longview, Tex.; plus the pipeline tariff 
charges. However, OPA said, the prices will 
in no case exceed the cost to the buyer should 
he buy the oil in the field and bring it up 
himself. 


OPA Revises ‘Ceilings’ 
On Industrial Lubes 


WASHINGTON—Price regulations on_ in- 
dustrial lubricants were revised by OPA on 
Feb. 18 with issuance of Amendment 69 to 
RPS 88, transferring all industrial oils and 
greases (except core oils and core washing oils) 
from GMPR to Schedule 88. 


ule is effective Feb. 25. 


The new sched- 


The maximum price formula of GMPR was 
revised to reflect “actual market” conditions 
current during the base price period—March, 
1942—OPA said, rather than simply the high- 
est price charged during the period by a pro- 


ducer to a reseller or a reseller to a retailer. 


Pricing point was changed from each sep- 
arate place of business, as provided in the 
GMPR, to a particular shipping or delivery 
point to “facilitate administration and enforce- 
ment”, OPA said. 
approval are provided for commodities which 
the producer did not handle during the base 
price period but which were on the market 
at that time. 


Tentative prices subject to 


OPA said the maximum prices established by 
GMPR are “substantially the same” as under 
the new amendment to Schedule 88. 


Demand for Heat Exchangers 
Will Be Met, WPB Says 


WASHINGTON—WPB officials expressed 
confidence Feb. 19 that the heat exchanger 
industry will be able to complete demands 
made upon it during 1943, despite the “large 
backlogs” of orders. 

This equipment—vitally needed in_ ships, 
synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline and indus- 
trial alcohol manufacture programs—was made 
in limited quantities in pre-war days, WPB 
said, with $65,000,000 worth of business in 
1941 carried on by about 100 manufacturers 
whereas at present more than $170,000,000 
worth of exchangers are produced annually— 
an almost “triple production without an 
appreciable expansion of plant facilities and 
technical staffs.” 

WPB said 1943 war production program 
calls for making over $200,000,000 worth of 
heat exchangers and will “strain the industry 
but can be met with close scheduling and an 
adequate supply of material delivered as 
needed.” 


OPA Silent on Herring Appointment 


WASHINGTON—Reports' that Clyde L. 
Herring, Des Moines, Iowa, oil jobber and 
former U. S. Senator, is slated to become depu- 
ty chief of OPA run into a blank wall of “no 
comment” at OPA. Reports are that Mr. Her- 
ring would be in charge of reorganizing OPA’s 


field offices. 


Silica Gel Restrictions Lifted 
WASHINGTON — WPB removed allocation 


control from silica gel on Feb. 20 by revoking 
General Preference Order M-219. 








PAW Ickes and his staff again visit Capitol Hill, to answer questions of the Truman Defense Investigating Committee. Left to right at table: 
PAW Transportation Director Parten; Deputy PAW Davies; and PAW Ickes. Directly in rear from left to right are: PAW Supply Director Robert L. 
Minckler; W. C. Kinsolving. chief of pipelines in PAW’s transportation division; and George A. Wilson and Adolph Levy. PAW attorneys 
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‘Credit Ban’ Means Just That 


Coupon Books Still OK if Cold, Hard Cash Is Laid on the Barrel Head; 
Farm Deliveries Not Covered in Credit Ban; Other Questions Answered 


NPN Staff Special 

WASHINGTON—Ban on credit in retail sale 
of petroleum products is being generally ac- 
cepted by the industry, but some substitute 
arrangements and exceptional cases are com- 
ing under the eye of PAW. 

Many independent dealers have written PAW 
that they issue no credit cards themselves 
and have never honored those of any sup- 
plier, but they have extended credit to local 
people, carrying the accounts themselves. — Is 
such credit banned by Directive 62, as amend- 
ed? they ask. And PAW replies: 

Any and all credit arrangements in connec- 
tion with the sale of any petroleum product 
by or through any retail outlet selling motor 
fuel are banned (except to government. ve- 
hicles, commercial motor boats and vehicles 
carrying a “T” gasoline sticker, or holding 
a Certificate of War Necessity, if powered by 
butane or diesel fuel). 


And It Means Just That 


When PAW says “no credit”, it means just 
that. Directive 62 bans informal “charge-it” 
arrangements of the “I-Will-Pay-You-Saturday” 
type as well as those involving sales slips and 
bookkeeping entries. 

For example: a garage in an apartment 
house basement serves only the tenants, The 
operator has a standing order to keep the fuel 
tank full, add lube oil, wash and do other 
services as needed. At end of month, each 
tenant gets a bill with storage gasoline, lube 
oils and other items listed. It is almost a co- 
operative garage. But credit cannot be given 
on petroleum — product 
PAW. 


sold only on a spot-cash basis. 


items, according to 
Gasoline and other products can be 
PAW doesn’t 
go so far as to say that gasoline cannot be 
put into the tank until payment is made or 
the customer is present and ready to pay. But, 
having put gasoline into the tank, the operator 
cannot deliver the car to the customer until 
he receives payment. 


‘Government Vehicles’ Defined 


A major company asked what types of or- 
ganizations were included in the exemption 
granted to vehicles of federal, state and local 
governments in Subparagraph (b) (1) (i) (a) 
PAW replied: 

“If the organization is entitled to purchase 
motor fuel free from the federal gasoline tax, 


of Directive 62, as amended. 


it may be deemed to fall within the exemp- 
tion contained in such subparagraph.” 

On the question of whether the credit ban 
applies to sales for airplane use, PAW com- 


mented: “Inasmuch as an airplane is neither 


a motor vehicle nor a motor boat, the directive 


does not apply to such sales.” 


Counon Books for Cash Only 


PAW’s directive specifically states that it 
does not prohibit the use of distribution of 
coupon or script books when sold for cash. 

This provision has prompted marketers to 
look into greater use of coupon books as a 
PAW has no objec- 


tions, provided the supplier collects “cash on 


substitute for credit cards. 


the barrel head” for coupon books distributed 
to their dealers and the dealer, in turn, collects 
cash from his customers for full amount of 
the book when sold. 

One major company inquired informally if 
it would be okay to ship coupon books on con- 
PAW said “No”. 
It is PAW’s opinion that this practice would 


signment to their dealers. 


contravene the Directive 62 provision read- 
ing: 

“No person engaged in the marketing of any 
petroleum product shall make unusual or ab- 
normal advances of money, credit or merchan- 
dise to any person operating a retail outlet for 
the purpose of enabling or influencing such 
person to extend credit in the sale of any 
petroleum product by or through such retail 
outlet.” 


Drawing Against Cash Denosit 


Some large consumers operating fleets of 
passenger cars—not entitled to “T” sticker— 
have adopted practice of depositing cash at a 
service station or garage where they trade 
and then making purchases against that de- 
posit. This is okay, according to PAW, pro- 
vided two conditions are observed. These are 
stated in a ruling to an inquiring supplier, as 
follows: 


“The 


against which deliveries of petroleum products 


practice of accepting cash deposit 
will be made does not constitute the granting 
or accepting of credit in connection with the 
sale of petroleum products under Petroleum 
Directive 62 as Amended. However, in use 
of this practice operators should exercise every 
caution to assure that the volume of sales of pe- 
troleum products does not exceed in dollar 
value the amount of the deposit made and 
operators should also insure a real and bona 
fide deposit of cash before practice is  insti- 
tuted. 


tions would constitute a violation of Direc- 


Failure to observe these two condi- 


tive 62.” 
Wage Deduction is ‘Credit’ 


Question has arisen about the practice of 


some large consumers—and_ oil companies, 


too—selling gasoline, lube oils and other prod- 


ucts to their employes and then deducting 
amounts due from their next pay checks. PAW 
regards this practice as extending credit. For 
example, if any employe were paid up in full 
today and then made a large purchase in 
the morning, he would be drawing against 
wages which he has not yet earned. Hence, 
it is regarded as credit and as coming within 
PAW’s ban. 

One exception, however, has been made in 
this wage deduction rule. And when the 
special conditions involved here are pointed 
out, it is clear why this was done. In cer- 
tain coal mining regions, there are company 
stores which sell most everything including 
petroleum products—needed by the miner and 
his family. 


Withholds 2-Week’s Pay 


withholds 


two week’s pay at all times and sees to 


To cover this, the company 


it that the employe doesn’t overdraw this 
amount. Thus, the miner is really buying 
against a cash deposit which is okay under 
previous PAW rulings. When mine operators 
and union representatives asked exemption from 
the credit ban, PAW assured them that this 
type of wage deduction—really a drawing 
against cash deposit—was not a violation of 
Directive 62. 

PAW is now inclined to extend this excep- 
tion to any other employer who owes the 
employe more than enough to cover purchases 
of petroleum products (that is, owes the em- 
ploye something more than wages due _ for 
current work period.) 

Some large truck manufacturers with factory 
service branches have made practice of selling 
motor fuel and other products to their own 
employes. Question is: Can this be continued? 
Answer is “No”, 


making these establishments “retail outlets” 


PAW regards such sales as 


even though sales are not made to outsiders. 
Farm Deliveries Exempted 


One of the most frequently asked questions 
is whether the credit ban applies to tank wagon 
deliveries into receptacle or storage of farm- 
ers, commercial consumers and domestic heating 
Probably 


what prompts the question is the definition of 


oil consumers. The answer is “No”. 
“retail outlets” in Directive 62, which reads: 

“Retail Outlet’ means any place of business 
where motor fuel is sold at retail, including, 
but not limited to, any place of business where 
motor fuel is delivered into the fuel supply 
tanks of motor vehicles or motor boats.” 

\ parked tank truck making delivery to a 


farm, commercial or heating oil accounts, 


might be regarded as a “place of business” 
within the definition. But such sales are re- 
garded by PAW as bulk sales, not retail. So, 
credit may be extended on such deliveries. 

However, if a parked tank wagon were to 
make deliveries into fuel tanks of motor vehicles 
or motor boats, then it would be a “retail sale” 
at a “place of business” and, therefore, credit 
on such sales would be banned. 

Generally speaking, retail sales at bulk plant 
are not covered by the credit ban (because 
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most bulk plants do not sell motor fuel at 
retail, hence they do not come within defini- 
tion of a “retail outlet” for motor fuel), So, 
sales of kerosine in 5 or 10-gal. containers to 
consumers at bulk plants can be made on 
credit. But similar sales at service stations 
are banned. 


One angle bothering PAW, however, is the 
situation where a farmer drives a pick-up into 
a bulk plant, gets 10 gal. of gasoline in his 
fuel tank and 25 gal. of kerosine in a drum 
he has in back. Under strict interpretation 
of the rule, credit would be denied on both 
the motor fuel and kerosine purchases. But 
PAW is looking into possibility of alleviating 


this 
Credit Ban Widely Praised 


The credit ban, which went into effect Feb. 
1, has been widely praised by marketers, big 
and little. PAW has received congratulatory let- 
ters from many sections, especially from dealer 
associations. One dealer group wrote in saying 
that the credit ban, plus the 72-hour station 
week, is the “best thing” done so far by PAW 
for the independent dealer. 

PAW officials were reluctant to discuss how 
the credit ban rule would be enforced but did 
say that, being a directive (not an order) issued 
under Sections 3 (a) of Mr. Ickes’ presidential 
order of Dec. 2, 1942, it carries no criminal 
penalties for violations. However, adminis- 


trative sanctions could be applied by PAW, 
such as denial of priorities’ assistance to ob- 
tain materials and equipment. If widespread 
violations developed, PAW might call in the 
directive and issue an order which would carry 
the usual penalties of $10,000 fine and/or 10 
years’ imprisonment. 


Intended as Help to Marketer 


But it is not expected that there will be wide- 
spread violation or evasion of the credit ban, 
even by independent dealers who might be 
carrying their own accounts. 

Intent of the credit rule, to quote Deputy 
PAW Davies, was “to enable marketers to re- 
duce bookkeeping personnel, so saving man- 
power and reducing costs.” 

Any attempt by a larger marketer to violate 
the credit ban or evade it through some device 
could be dealt with adequately by PAW 
through denial of priorities on needed mate- 
rials or other administrative sanction. But 
PAW doesn’t expect such violations. Any eva- 
sion which involves bookkeeping might be just 
as costly as credit cards themselves which PAW 
Chief Ickes has said cost the major suppliers 
an average of le per gal. of gasoline sold. 

Dealer associations have estimated that it 
costs an independent dealer more than lc per 
gal. to carry his own accounts. Now _ inde- 
pendent dealers and independent marketers can 
deny credit even to their favorite customers, 
pointing to PAW’s directive. 





Have Any Scrap Rubber Left? 


WASHINGTON—With receipts indicating 
that nearly every pound of scrap rubber col- 
lected in the oil industry whirlwind scrap 
drive of last summer has been turned in, gov- 
ernment storage locations will be closed on 
March 10 by Rubber Reserve Co., Petroleum 
Industry War Council Chairman Boyd an- 
nounced Feb. 19. 

P.I.W.C. said collections totaled 454,000 
tons. 

Mr. Boyd urged that all oil companies which 
still have any scrap rubber remaining from 
the drive ship it at once; that all participants 
in the drive make a supreme effort to com- 
plete all bookkeeping immediately; and_ that 
final statements and checks be sent to P.I.W.C. 
for deposit in its Rubber Drive Trust Fund 
so that distribution of the excess money to the 
t national service organizations can be made 
without delay. 


Check These Points! 


All oil companies should check the follow- 
ing points carefully, and at once, Mr. Boyd 
Lid: 

“I—The Rubber Reserve Co. has decided 
to close the government stock piles on March 
10 for receipts of rubber collected by the oil 
industry in the drive from June 15 to July 10, 
1942. If you still have any rubber collected 


in that drive, please make arrangements to 
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Get It in Quick! 


ship it without delay. This does not apply 
to rubber or other scrap material collected by 
oil companies or others as part of the con- 
tinuing War Production Board salvage cam- 
paign since July 10, 1942. That material 
should be handled in accordance with WPB 
procedural instructions. 

“2—As soon as all shipments have been 
completed, and all accounts with Rubber Re- 
serve Co. settled, a statement of the pounds 
of rubber purchased, the pounds of rubber 
sold to Rubber Reserve Co. and the amount 
of money represented by the difference be- 
tween the cost of the rubber purchased at a 
penny a pound, and the amount received from 
Rubber Reserve Co. should be prepared and 
sent to the Council with your check for this 
difference made payable to Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council, Trustee, President’s Rubber 
Drive. This money will be distributed equal- 
ly to the American Red Cross, the USO, and 
the Army and Navy Relief Funds, as _pro- 
vided in the original plan for the drive. 

“3—If you have difficulties either in com- 
pleting any clean-up shipments or in making 
final settlement with Rubber Reserve Co., the 
Council will be glad to attempt to assist you 
if you will send us all details, including copies 
of correspondence. However, please do not 
call upon this office until you have made every 


possible effort yourself.” 





Gasoline Demand 


Bureau Reports Sharp Decline in ‘Gas’ 
Use During December; Real Progress Is 
Reported in Adjusting Refinery Yields 


“PN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Total demand for motor 
fuel in December was about 42,600,000 bbls., 
or “much lower than had been indicated by 
the preliminary weekly figures,” Bureau of 
Mines reported Feb. 19 in its monthly petro- 
leum statement. This figure compared with a 
November demand of 53,900,000 bbls. 

“Real progress” was made in adjusting yields 
to requirements, Bureau said, except for kero- 
sine. Gasoline yield dropped to 37.2°—the 
“lowest in years”’—whereas both the distillate 
and residual yields made small gains. Distillate 
yield totaled 16.0% while residual was 28.1°. 

Daily average crude runs to still, Bureau 
reported, dropped back from 3,746,000. bbls. 
in November to 3,656,000 bbls. in December— 
a decline which was “related mainly to the 
transportation situation in District 3.” 


Stocks Trend Reversed 


Trend of stocks was reversed sharply and 
about 6,200,000 bbls. were added; this brought 
finished and unfinished total at the end of the 
year to just over 80,000,000 bbls., Bureau said, 
compared with a little less than 94,000,000 at 
the beginning of the year. 

December daily average crude production 
showed a slight increase over November, total- 
ing 3,887,700 bbls. compared with 3,870,000 
bbls. and 4,138,500 bbls. in December, 1941. 
Preliminary total on 1942 crude production, 
bureau said, is 1,385,479,000 bbls., or about 
1% below 1941. 


Daily Output Falls 


A decline in December daily output for 
virtually all states was reported, except the 
two leaders—Texas and California. Texas 
production rose from 1,381,400 bbls. during No- 
vember to 1,402,700 bbls. in December “mainly 
as the result of gains in coastal fields and at 
Hawkins.” California’s average of 773,900 b/d 
was the highest since October, 1929. For the 
first month since August, 1942, Kansas, Bureau 
said, failed to set a new record. 


Drilling Revives Slightly 


A slight revival of drilling in December 
was reported but the average size of the 804 
successful wells was only 180 bbls. compared 
with 390 bbls. for the 1447 successful wells 
in December 1941. The small gain in output 
coupled with a material reduction in crude 
runs to stills, Bureau added, resulted in a re- 
versal of the trend in crude stocks and_ the 
material withdrawals of November changed 
into small net increase in December. 

Crude oil capacity represented by the data 
in its report, Bureau said, was 4,580,000. bbls., 
an increase of 21,000 bbls. over November. 
The operating ratio in December was 80% 
compared with 82°, in November and 88 
in December, 1941. 
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Every care is taken each week to list every order, 
rule and regulation issued by any war agency and 
applicable to all branches of the oil industry. Since 
these orders are so numerous, however, we will ap- 
preciate our readers’ cooperation in letting us know 
when they fz * that we have omitted a regulation. 


Complete copies of the official text of every order 
on oil can be obtained from PLATT’S OIL-Law-GRAM, 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio, a publication 
which reproduces and mails out the orders on oil im- 
mediately upon issuance. Minimum charge for single 
copies, $1, postage paid. One year’s service, $75. 


Code: AO—Administrative order; RO—Ration order; 
L» -Limitation order; M—Conservation order; P—Pret- 
erence rating order; PS—Price schedule; RPS—Revised 
price schedule; MPR—Maximum price regulation; 
GMPR—General maximum price regulation; Supp.— 
Supplementary; Reg.—Regulation; GO—General order. 


The Week's Orders 


(Issued from Feb. 13-20, inclusive) 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 
59—Supply 
RO—Ration Orders 
5C—Gasoline 
11—Fuel oil 
PR—Prices 
63—New tires 
88—Asphalt, fuel oil 
107—Repaired tires 
137—Distillates 
165—Services 
323—Asphalt 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 
Proc. Reg. 9—Ration appeals 
WPB—War Production Board 
1Q—Gasoline 
Reg. 3—Priorities 
ODT—Office of Defense Transportation 
W-2—Barges 
GO 3—Speed limit 
GO 6—Speed limit 
GO 17—Speed limit 
GO 23—Speed limit 
WLB—War Labor Board 
Dir. Or.—Trucking 
WSA—War Shipping Administration 
GO 30—Contract prices 


Digest of Week's 
War-Oil Orders 


OPA—Office of Price Administration 


ASPHALT—MPR_ 323—Separate schedule set up 
for asphalt and asphalt products; MPR 323; issued 
2/15, effective 2/20. 

RPS 88—Asphalt and products removed from scope 
of RPS 88; Am. 68 to RPS 88; issued 2/15, effec- 
tive 2/20. 

AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS—MPR 165—Formula for 
price increases on services of farm equipment and 
automotive repair and maintenance’ setup; Supp. 
Service Reg. 6 to MPR 165; issued 2/15, effective 2/22. 

COMMISSION SALES—MPR 165—.3c increase per 
gal. granted for tank wagon commission sales of fuel 
and heating oils. Supp. Service Reg. 7 to MPR 165; 
issued 2/18, effective 2/24. 

DISTILLATES—RPS 88—Tank wagon prices in 
Michigan increased; Am. 72 to RPS 88; issued 2/16, 
effective 2/22. 

Connecticut and New England tank wagon prices 
increased; Am. 73 to RPS 88; issued and effective 
2/15. 

Maximum price of 10c per gal. set for retail sales 
of 10 gal. or less at bulk plants in Boston area; Am. 
70 to RPS 88; issued 2/15, effective 2/20, expires 
4/15. 

MPR 137—Retail prices increased to permit Michi- 
gan tank wagon hike; Am. 22 to MPR 137: issued 
2/16, effective 2/22. 

FUEL OIL RATIONING—RO 11—Pleasure use of 
motor boats on East Coast banned; Am. 38 to RO 11; 
issued 2/17, effective 2/23. 

GASOLINE RATIONING—RO 5C—Definition of 
gasoline widened to include white gasoline, certain 
tractor fuels, drip and casinghead gasoline; also 
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naphthas, synthetic rubber raw materials, solvents and 
specialties when blended for similar use; Am, 22 
to RO 5C; issued 2/15, effective 3/8. 

Supplemental rations provided for transportation of 
defense workers not entitled to preferred mileage; 
Am. 23 to RO 5C; issued 2/18, effective 2/24. 

RATIONING—Proc. Reg. 9—Additional offices to 
decide ration appeals set up in Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and West Virginia; Am. 3 to Proc. Reg. 9; 
issued 2/13, effective 2/19 

TIRES—RPS 63—47 brands of new tires and 
tubes added to price schedule; retailers’ reports of 
prices need not be submitted to local Boards; RPS 63 
as amended Feb. 13 

MPR 107 
to deviate from minimum quality specifications for 
repaired tires; Am. 9 to MPR 107; issued 2/18, 
effective 2/24 

GASOLINE—Supp. Dir. 1Q—Definition of gasoline 
widened as under RO 5C above; Supp. Dir. 1Q as 
amended Feb. 15 

PRIORITIES—Reg 3 


tenance, operating and _ repair 


Experimental tires and tubes permitted 


Exceptions listed to main- 
supplies for which 
ratings are extended; Prior. Reg. 3 as amended 


Feb. 16 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 


SUPPLY—Dir. 59 
and 5% on other principal products permitted from 
supply forecasts to meet emergency conditions affect- 


Deductions of 3% on motor fuel 


ing original suppliers; allowance also made for sea- 
sonal variations in sales volume on monthly basis; 
Am. to Dir. 59 as amended Dec. 12; 


released 2,15 


issued 2/10, 


ODT—Office of Defense Transportation 


BARGES—ODT W-2—5 barge companies author- 
ized to coordinate towage operations but not to fix 
rates by joint action; Special Or. ODT W-2; issued 
and effective 2/15. 

SPEED LIMIT—ODT 3, 6, 17, 23—Motor vehicles 
making deliveries for government or governmental 
agencies such as Army and Navy exempted from 35- 
mile speed limit; General Permits ODT 3, Revised-7, 
6-10, 17-20, Exemption Order ODT 23-2; issued 
2/20, effective 3/1. 


WLB—War Labor Board 


TRUCKING—Dir. Order—Voluntary pay adjust- 
ments for trucking employes of business other than 
trucking may be made by Regional Boards of WLB; 
Interpretation to Directive Order on Trucking Com- 
mission; issued 2/4, released 2/18. 


WSA—War Shipping Administration 
CONTRACT PRICES—GO 30—Price Adjustment 


Board established to review contract prices; Go. 30; 


issued 2/12 


OPA Gives Specific Prices 
For Fuel Oil in Boston 


WASHINGTON—Specific prices for No. | 
fuel oil and range oil for the Metropolitan 
Boston area were “spelled out” by OPA Feb. 
17 in Amendment 70 to RPS 88, effective 
Feb. 20. 

The new price schedule includes for first 
time a ceiling price for retail sales in containers 
at bulk plants. 

The schedule follows: 


Cents per Gallon 
F.O.B. terminals in bulk lots for delivery 


by barge 6.65 
F.O.B. terminals in bulk lots for delivery 

by tank car or motor transport 6.9 
At seller's yard for delivery into buyer's 

tank wagons 7.5 
At seller’s yard for deliveries in containers 

in quantities of 10 gal. or less 10 
Tank wagon deliveries to resellers in 

quantities of 25 gal. or over 9.5 
Tank wagon deliveries to consumers in 

quantities of 25 gal. or over 10 


Tank wagon deliveries in quantities of less 
than 25 gal. and truck deliveries in con- 
tainers in quantities of less than 25 
gal. cR.7 





Specific Fuel Oil Price Ceiling 
Set in 4 Connecticut Areas 


WASHINGTON—OPA Feb. 17 set specific 
ceiling prices for kerosine, No. 1 fuel and range 
oil in 4 Connecticut cities (Amendment 73 to 
RPS 88). New price schedule for first time in- 
cludes a ceiling price for retail sales in con- 
tainers at bulk plants. Tank wagon prices do not 
include the 0.3c advance authorized in Amend- 
ment 54 to RPS 88. 

At all other points in New England, maxi- 
mum prices for tank wagon deliveries of kero- 
sine, No. 1 fuel oil and range oil to consumers 
in quantities of less than 25 gal. “shall be 1.5« 
above the maximum tank wagon price for the 
particular seller determined under applicable 
provisions of this price schedule (No. 88) for 
deliveries in quantities of 25 gal. or more,” 
Amendment 73 stated. 

Spelled out ceiling prices are as follows: 

Bridge- New Hart- Dan- 
port Haven ford bury 
F.O.B terminals 

in bulk lots for 

delivery by tank 

car or motor 

transport 7.2¢ 7.2 
At seller's yard 


for delivery in- 
to buyer’s tank 


1 
2 
-1 
to 


wagons 7.5¢ Tio 7.0 7.9 
At seller’s yard 

for deliveries 

in containers of 

10 gal. or less Llc Ll« 10« lic 


Tank wagon de- 
liveries to re- 
sellers in quan- 


tities of 25 gal 

or less 8.9c §.9« 9.7 9.7¢ 
Tank wagon de- 

liveries to con- 

sumers in quan- 

tities of 25 gal 

or over 9.7« 9.7 9.7¢c 10.2¢ 
Tank wagon de- 

liveries to con- 

sumers in quan- 

tities of 25 gal 11.2 11.2 11.2c 11.7c 


In another order (Amendment 23 to MPR _ 137), 
OPA set maximum price for sellers of kerosine, No. 
fuel and range oil sold at retail establishments, as 
follows: Bridgeport, New Haven, and Hartford, 12.2c; 
and Danbury, 12.7c. 


OPA Gives Drivers More Gasoline 
To Relieve ‘Hardship Cases’ 


WASHINGTON —New provision was added 
by OPA Feb. 18 to its gasoline rationing plan 
to enable car owners to drive to and from work 
if they can show they cannot get to their jobs 
any other way and that even the maximum 
“B” ration book will not give them enough 
mileage. Action was taken in Amendment No. 
23 to Ration Order 5C, effective Feb. 24, and, 
OPA said, makes possible for some motorists 
allowances in excess of the maximum for “B” 
ration book holders (470 miles per month out- 
side the eastern shortage area and 378 miles 
a month in the shortage area.) 

Applications must be made to local war price 
and rationing boards and will be passed upon 
OPA em- 


phasized that provision will apply only to mo- 


by either the state or district office. 


torists who would suffer “undue hardship” 
Every request will be closely scrutinized, OPA 
said. 


OPA Bans Pleasure Boating in East 


WASHINGTON—Fuel oil rations will be 
denied for pleasure cruising, sport fishing, 
guiding parties and other “non-essential” com- 
mercial boating on the East Coast beginning 
Feb. 23, OPA announced Feb. 17 in Amend- 
ment 38 to Ration Order 11. 
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Let Joint Use’ Surveys Launch 


New Marketing Efficiency Program 


HE so-called “joint use of facilities” mar- 

keting program, under the auspices of 
PAW and P.I.W.C. at last seems to be at 
the point from which it really should have 
started. That point is making oil distribu- 
tion the most efficient possible in order that 
it may do the best war job possible. How- 
ever the idea, when launched seemed to be 
more of a social reform program necessi- 
tated by the war and to try and beat the 
social reformers at Washington to the job. 

If the efficiency objective is kept fore- 
most in mind, if all surveying and study- 
ing is directed to that end on plain business 
lines, there will result a voluntary adop- 
tion of the good ideas and a voluntary co- 
operation in those ideas that are best car- 
ried out jointly, and there will be no “social 
reforming’. 

This sane business-like procedure will 
result not only in much better distribution 
service for war by all but, when the war 
is finally over, we will leave a healthy, 
strong distributive system, stripped of un- 
essentials through the cooperation of all 
members, and the industry will leave com- 
petitors both large and small. 

In the past ten days what some of these 
mis-called “joint use of facilities” commit- 
tees have been doing was finally disclosed 
to the non-members of those committees. 
\t a meeting at Columbus, Ohio, of spe- 
cially invited oil marketing men, which in- 
cluded jobbers, the two oil marketing ex- 
perts who made Ohio’s survey went over 
the fact findings in detail, except of course, 
no company figures were identified. These 
men and those present spent the whole 
day discussing the good ideas that had 
been developed for more efficient distribu- 
tion practice. (The details of this meeting 
are given on pages 4 and 5, Feb. 17th issue 
of NPN), 

On the same day similar surveys were 
discussed by state committees in 18 
other mid-western states. Last week Chair- 
man H. T. Ashton of District 2 joint use 
sub-committee conducting these surveys, 
gave a large crowd of jobbers at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
\ssn. a similar summary. 


No Closing Order Needed 

[ STRIKING contrast to the “socializ- 
ing” thought that some oil men and 

government officials had at the start of the 

‘joint use” committees was the statement 
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of Chairman Ashton which rather summar- 
izes the whole picture in the light of the 
facts found by these surveys so far. That 
statement was that the marketing division 
of the industry is finding itself hard put to 
get the manpower to keep enough retail 
outlets open to service properly the cars and 
trucks, instead of having to devise ways of 
shutting down alleged unnecessary and in- 
efficient outlets. 

What these surveys actually are is a pool- 
ing of facts and expert opinion and the 
“know how” in better marketing developed 
by individual companies. Never before 
have these companies had the opportunity 
nor has there been the necessity for their 
divulging to all competitors the ideas that 
each has worked out by his own good man- 
agement. 

Once these ideas are pooled the next step 
is not only for the committees but also for 
the individual companies to organize meet- 
ings over the country which will permit 
every marketing man to attend, and there 
explain and sell these ideas for greater 
distributive efficiency. These meetings 
should be conducted like school classes and 
if one day will not permit the lessons prop- 
erly to be taught then make the meetings 
two days in length. 

It is education that will put over these 
ideas and not Washington “directives”, edu- 
cation that convinces every marketing man 
that these are the ideas that he should 
adopt in full and at once. 

The offering of such education to all 
competitors would be the first united at- 
tempt at “public relations” work within the 
oil industry of the major oil companies, 
who are the ones who have most of this 
expert “know how”. 


To Leave Marketing to Others? 


ORE and more, we believe, the major 

oil companies will find that their 
natural economic role in the oil industry 
will be to produce or buy and transport 
crude oil, refine it, move the products in 
large quantities to big terminals, and from 
there, instead of trying to deliver every 
pint to every last customer themselves, to 
turn the products loose to individuals and 
smaller operating units and to give those 
distributors, wholesale and retail, the best 
education possible in sound management 
and good selling, and to keep educating 
them. 

The marketing operation involves so 
many details as to so many millions of hu- 
man customer contacts every day, that large 
companies have found the problem of con- 
trolling these contacts growing more and 
more beyond the ability of human kind to 
properly manage all details. More oil 
companies have been decentralizing their 
marketing management and some even 
leaving it largely with independently owned 
units. 


If such decentralization is the natural and 
sound economic way for oil marketing to 
go, the industry will be able to help that by 
making the fullest use of this “joint use of 
facilities” campaign as a campaign to edu- 
cate all oil marketing units to the highest 
efficiency in oil distribution. 


Therefore, why should not PAW at once 
discontinue its present title for this effort of 
“Joint Use of Facilities Committees” and 
adopt a new name, such as, for illustration, 
“The Educational Committee for More Ef- 
ficient Oil Distribution”? 


And then let PAW and P.I.W.C. and 
every oil company, particularly the majors, 
do the very best job they can of making 
such a committee live up in every respect 
to its name. 


Sinclair Criticizes Lack of War Plan, 
Hidden From Him and Industry by Secrecy 


HAkyY F. SINCLAIR, president of Con- 

solidated Oil Corp., made a_ very 
worthwhile contribution to this subject and 
its discussion last week. 

Mr. Sinclair issued a statement which we 
print elsewhere in this issue and to which 
we direct every reader's serious attention. 
Mr. Sinclair points to the request of Deputy 
PAW Administrator Davies of last fall 
for this marketing study and Mr. Sinclair 
wants to know what, if anything, the in- 


dustry has done about it or proposes to do 
about it. He also cites figures from some 
early “joint use surveys”—figures heretofore 
supposed to be highly secret—and he adds 
the oft made criticism of oil marketing that 
it has a “wasteful duplication” of facilities. 

Mr. Sinclair, by his statement, shows him- 
self to be the victim of the evil that NPN 
has for several years been condemning in 
this whole joint industry and government 
war effort. That evil is the deep secrecy 


is 





in which all ideas and plans are shrouded 
until a final report is handed out to the 
rest of the industry, just as Moses handed 
down the tablets of stone after his exclusive 
and secret conference with the Highest. 
Moses was not participating in a democracy. 
Sometimes one wonders if these oil industry 
committees and government agencies real- 
ize they are supposed to be operating in 
a democracy and as servants and representa- 
tives of all the citizens and not as their 
bosses or Moses? 


Whether we agree with him on all points, 
it nevertheless is a highly salutary thing 
for an outstanding leader of the oil indus- 
try at last to speak his mind and some facts 
on oil marketing. It also is a good thing 
for such a man to defy the industry’s com- 
mittees and their chairmen and even the 
government agencies, and give at last to 
the industry facts from reports that should 
have been given to the entire industry long 
ago. Had those survey reports, from which 
Mr. Sinclair quotes, been developed pub- 
licly and frankly before the entire oil 
industry we are quite sure those reports 
never would have been written in the way 
they were. 


In the light of oil committee rules, Mr. 
Sinclair has committed a heinous crime. 
The penalty is something like hanging or 
maybe only life imprisonment. For he has 
divulged, without apparent full and com- 
plete authority from committees and_ their 
chairmen, data marked “SECRET” in large 
red letters, data passed in whispers from 
hand to hand of a chosen few. However 
great the crime, we shall be very glad to 
hang with Mr. Sinclair because we too 
printed some of that report last fall and 
pointed out how it did not really mean what 
some of its authors secretly thought it did. 
However, the report continued a deep se- 
cret, without the benefit of frank oil indus- 
try comment, until Mr. Sinclair dragged it 
out again, this time with more details. 


Public Needs the Rubber in Stamps 


NCIDENTALLY, we recommend to Bill 

Boyd, chairman of P.I.W.C. that now 
that his scrap rubber committee has com- 
pleted its most successful campaign, he di- 
rect that committee and all its state and 
county committees, to proceed forthwith 
in a further campaign to round up all the 
rubber stamps, both in oil industry com- 
mittees and in government agencies, that 
are used to stamp the words “SECRET” 
or “Confidential” or “Keep under Lock 
and Seal—Not to Be Published—Limited 
Edition Only” and all the rest of the hush- 
hush legends that various people use to 
keep from the oil industry generally the 
information to which every oil man has a 
constitutional right. 


Unquestionably, if such a campaign is 
not started at once, the rubber consumed 
in making these stamps will deprive many 
millions of car owners of the re-caps to 
which they are lawfully entitled. 


Mr. Sinclair very evidently did not know, 
when he made his statement last week, what 





the surveying committees in District 2 and 


even in District 1 were discovering. Nor 
did any one else, except members of the 
committees until the meetings at Columbus, 
Ohio, and at Peoria, Ill., and until the Oil- 
gram of Feb. 18 in which was published a 
special statement obtained by Oilgram from 
A. Clarke Bedford, chairman of the “joint 
use” subcommittee of District 1. 


Had these surveys and their data been 
developed and discussed before the entire 
oil industry as they progressed, Mr. Sin- 
clair and all others could have then par- 
ticipated to the further progress of the 
surveys. In the light of what has been 
divulged at these several industry meet- 
ings Mr. Sinclair’s criticisms against cross 
hauling, ete., seem about to be met, and 
it appears that the reluctance of some com- 
panies to the more drastic division of facil- 
ities, which Mr. Sinclair also criticizes, may 
not be necessary when more efficiencies are 
put into general use. 


‘Waste’ is Natural Growth 


AS TO THE old criticism of “wasteful 

duplication” of stations, we never did 
subscribe to the idea that the industry 
should be criticized for it, since such dupli- 
cation was a natural outgrowth from com- 
petition, the depression, and sometimes too 
But the surveys 
on “joint use”, so far made, seem to indicate 


wide marketing margins. 


nature is taking care of these excess stations, 
if any. Lack of the necessary manpower 
and lack of gallonage is closing them up 
rapidly, even as many as 40%, it is now 
reported, of the stations in lowa now being 
closed by these natural economic forces and 
long before any directive from Washington 
could be formulated. 


Mr. Sinclair condemns as unfair the rec- 
ommended closing of stations doing 3000 
gal. and less per month as made in that 
“secret” East Coast report for one southern 
city. When we reported such a “finding” 
last fall we asked “Saving What and for 
What?” What will the country do with some 
of those outlets when the gasoline pumps 
Keep them from getting 
What will the 


country do with the men who are old, some 


are removed? 
groceries and meat to sell? 


crippled, fit neither for military nor factory 


service? 


Evidently Mr. Sinclair hasn’t heard the 
latest from that East Coast area which is 
that the surveying parties are now reported 
to be getting dope on the physical condi- 
tion of the men at all bulk plants and out- 
lets? What they are skilled in? What 
kind of businesses do they run and what is 
the investment? 


We can see no reason why the whole 


industry should not know just what in- 
formation the committees are trying to get. 
Maybe non-committee members might have 
some good suggestions to make? Perhaps 
Mr. Sinclair can command a squint at other 
“secret” documents and tell the industry 
what every oil man is entitled to know? 


Not Enough ‘Tops’ Talk Marketing 


NE last word to Mr. Sinclair. Thanks 
for taking up the public discussion of 
marketing. It is one of the few times, at 
least in recent years we believe, that a major 
company head has undertaken to talk about 
marketing in public. They have said lots of 
wise words on production, pipelining and 
refining, but seldom a word on marketing. 


These other divisions of the industry have 
had thousands of public discussions of prac- 
tically every producing, pipeline and _re- 
fining problem. These discussions have 
been indulged in by top executives and 
skilled engineers and scientists and econo- 
No question but much progress has 
However, 


mists. 
come from such discussions. 
marketing never has had the benefit of 
anywhere near such discussion and_ study 
and. we believe most oil men will agree, 
marketing has suffered for the lack of it. 
Even though the evils of marketing and the 
resulting low prices have borne down heav- 
ily on refinery and crude oil prices, in which 
you top executives have such a tremendous 
interest, you have been silent for the most 
part on marketing. 


We sincerely hope that now that the 
seal of secrecy is broken, or at least some- 
what cracked, and it at last appears that 
the “joint use” campaign should really be 
a great educational movement to put oil 
marketing on the most efficient basis in its 
history, that all major company top ex- 
ecutives will come into the meeting and talk 
as intelligently and as forcefully and as 
constructively as they have all these years 
about the other branches of the industry. 
It will make for a much better industry and 
for a greater oil war effort. 


WLB Defines Jurisdiction 
Over Trucking Employes 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Spheres of influence of 

WLB Trucking Commission and WLB Region- 

al Boards as they affect wages of trucking 

employes of both trucking and_non-trucking 

firms were defined Feb. 18 by the National 
War Labor Board. 


In a resolution, WLB said all cases involv- 
ing employes of a trucking business shall be 
handled by the commission which may at its 
discretion refer any case to the Regional Board 
whose decision shall be subject to commission 
review. 

Dispute cases involving trucking employes of 
a firm that is not primarily in the trucking 
business shall be handled by either the com- 
mission or Regional Board as determined by 
WLB. 


viewed by commission. 


Regional Board decisions shall be re- 


Voluntary wage adjustments involving 
trucking employes of a business other than 
trucking will be handled by one of the Re- 
gional Boards which must advise the trucking 
commission before releasing that part of an 
order affecting trucking employes. 
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War Cuts ‘Excess’ 


As Joint Use Surveys in District 1 
Near Completion, It’s Apparent War 
Pressure Is Wiping Out ‘Excess’ Mar- 
keting Facilities Rapidly — Bedford 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—"‘Excess” oil marketing facil- 
ities in District 1 are being wiped out by the 
pressure of supply shortages and the ration- 
ing program, it is believed by A. Clarke Bed- 
ford (New Jersey Standard), chairman of the 
District 1 joint use of marketing facilities sub- 


committee. 


The same factors—shortages and rationing 

which tend to increase tank truck mileage 
ind reduce the size of deliveries, also condi- 
tion any joint-use programs which might be 
decided upon by the District 1 joint use sub- 
ommittees in an effort to provide the most 
economical operation in oil marketing, in terms 
manpower and truck miles, Mr. Bedford 
told NPN. 


Reports Surveys 90% Finished 


In an interview Feb. 18, he said the state 
subcommittees appointed to make 16 sample 
surveys in District 1 on the possibilities of 
joint use of marketing facilities and manpower 
under PAW Directive 59 have practically com- 
pleted their field work and are at present en- 
gaged in analyzing their data and preparing 
presentations for the District 1 main committee 
to review. With the surveys about 90% com- 
pleted, it is expected that the majority of re- 
ports will be submitted within 2 weeks for 
study preparatory to framing a recommenda- 
tion to PAW on the joint use of marketing 
facilities program. By mid-March, the main 
committee should have a fair idea of how the 
joint-use program can function, Mr. Bedford 
said. The studies on joint use of marketing 
facilities are being conducted from 3 progres- 
sive viewpoints, Mr. Bedford said, because 
his subcommittee does not know to what ex- 
tent PAW wants to push consolidation: 


First, what can be done in the way of di- 
rectives from PAW to increase present operat- 
ng efficiency of the individual operating units 
of the industry, such as a regulation of size 
{f dumps and utilization of dealer and cus- 


tomer storage to fullest advantage. 


Second, a more general use of bulk plants 
id exchange of products on the basis of vol- 
untary agreements between different units of 
the industry. 

Third, and most sweeping, the pooling of 


lants and zoning of deliveries. 


Problem is to determine if enough of a 
saving can be effected by the third alternative 
justify so extreme a measure, Mr. Bedford 


mmented, 


‘Savings Hinge on Facilities 


Savings possible in any given area, he point- 
d out, depend on the nature of the industry 
tacilities in that area. For example, in densely 
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populated areas where full-load single hauls 
are common and in areas where bulk plants 
are situated closely together, little saving is 
possible aside from what can be effected 


through individual economies. 


Mr. Bedford said the intent of Directive 59 
is to preserve the status quo in customer re- 
lationships and that the most any company 
should expect would be to come out of the 
present crisis holding the same relative posi- 
tion it held in the industry in the beginning. 


With service stations closing and past sur- 
pluses in retail outlets being corrected rapidly 
under present economic circumstances, Mr. 
Bedford said there is little reason for the 
closing of service stations through government 
edict. Joint subcommittee has concluded from 
initial surveys that there is no surplus of man- 
power in the service station end of the busi- 
ness, since manpower suitable for defense, in 
industry or in the armed forces, has already 


been squeezed out. 


Getting Help Difficult 


In fact, difficulties now are being experi- 
enced in getting people to man stations and 
drive trucks. Mr. Bedford emphasized the 
danger of insufficient service as the war pro- 
gresses if good facilities and competent help 
are not maintained to keep essential cars on 


the roads. 


Referring to the much-discussed Baltimore- 
Washington joint use plan, Mr. Bedford said 
the Maryland state joint use subcommittee 
now has a plan under study which, contrary 
to many reports, is purely in the formative 
stage and probably won’t be completed before 
March 1 or submitted before March 15 to the 
District 1 subcommittee for approval as a 
practical working plan. 


Here again the plan is difficult of concep- 
tion because of the irregularity and deficiency 
of supply, Mr. Bedford pointed out. As now 
being considered, the Baltimore plan comes 
under the third alternative of complete pool- 
ing, involving central dispatch and joint de- 
livery systems, he disclosed. While in the 
third category, however, it involves no finan- 
cial mergers and preserves as far as possible 
usual customer relationships, he said. Core of 
the plan is the central dispatch system which 
would function as a clearing house for orders 
and billing and permit the maximum. utiliza- 
tion of plants and of truck equipment to save 
mileage. 


How Plan Would Work 


Under the plan, a customer would call his 
regular supplier who would refer the order to 
the central dispatch office. The central office 
would then determine which bulk plant in the 
area was closest to the customer and would 
direct it to make a delivery, regardless of brand 
considerations. Tank trucks probably would 
be painted a neutral color to avoid customer 
confusion. After delivery was made, bill for 
delivery would be forwarded to the central 
dispatch office by the delivering company. 
Dispatch office would pass the bill along to the 
original supplier who would bill his customer 
as usual, 


Sinclair Attacks 


Consolidated Oil's President Scores 
‘Oil Marketing as Usual’; Hits Oil's 
Slowness in Adopting Plan for Joint 
Use of Facilities in Marketing Branch 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Failure of the oil industry 
to work out programs for the joint use ot 
marketing facilities more rapidly was sharpiy 
criticized by Harry F. Sinclair, president of 
Consolidated Oil Corp., in a statement issued 
here Feb. id. 

Mr. Sinclair’s statement was handed out to 
newspapermen by Daniel T. Pierce, who ex- 
plained Mr. Sinclair was in Washington. 

The Sinclair statement demanded an im 
mediate answer to this question: “How can 
the oil industry contribute more to the win- 
ning of the war?” Copies were sent to WPB 
Chairman Nelson, War Manpower Commis- 
sion Chairman McNutt, OPA, oil industry rep- 
resentatives throughout the country and mem- 
bers of Congress. Text of the statement, 


slightly condensed, follows: 


How the Oil Industry Can Contribute More 
To the Winning of the War 
BY H. F. SINCLAIR 


How can the oil industry contribute more 
effectively than it is now doing to the winning 
of the war? The news columns have given 
us a keynote for the answer to this question 
and provided a reason for prompt action. 

Referring to an advance report that OPA 
was planning to increase gasoline margins for 
jobbers and retailers, a Washington news item 
says that this step was opposed by Chairman 
McNutt of the War Manpower Commission. 
He was reported to be of the opinion that “con- 
tinuance of low retail margins will ‘starve out’ 
many service stations, forcing their employes 
into jobs which McNutt regards as more es- 
sential to the war effort.” 

These are harsh words. Of course Mr. Me- 
Nutt does not want anyone to be forced out 
of one job unless he was required in another 
and more essential job. But perhaps this jolt 
was needed to awaken the oil industry to the 
realities of the marketing situation, not only 
with respect to manpower but in many other 
directions. 

Secretary Ickes and Chairman McNutt, in a 
joint statement a few days later joined in a 
declaration that petroleum is one of the most 
essential war industries. Evidently they were 
talking about refinery, transportation and pro- 
duction workers—not marketing employes— 
when they said their purpose was to halt loss of 
labor from oil companies to munition plants. 

Then came the President’s 48-hour week or- 
der with the estimate that we needed more than 
six million additional men and women for war 
work; that there were three essential jobs for 
every two available workers. 

For months industry committees have been 
talking about pooling facilities, joint use of 
bulk stations, closing of service stations, and 
elimination of unnecessary tank-truck hauling. 
Surveys are being made in many sections to 
find out what can and should be done to ef- 
fect economies in these respects. Meanwhile, 
the waste incident to the oil marketing business- 
as-usual goes merrily on. 

PAW, itself, has done all it can do except 
to order us to do what we should do without 
compulsion. On September 25 of last year 
it issued Directive No. 59 which was in effect 
a Magna Charta for the industry to begin with 
the pooling of terminal facilities and the han- 
dling of transportation on a first-things-first 
basis. This was followed by Deputy Admin- 
istrator Ralph K. Davies’ letter of October Ist, 
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which carried further the scope of Directive No. 
59. In that letter Mr. Davies said in part: 


“In the Petroleum Industry War Council 
meeting in September and by public statement 
and otherwise, before and since, I have called 
attention to the necessity of an increased effi- 
ciency and economy in the operation of the 
oil industry. Facing, as we do, more extreme 
shortages of materials and of labor, there is 
urgent need both for immediate changes de- 
signed to accomplish these purposes of con- 
servation and for planning beyond the imme- 
diate present to meet the more imperative 
demands of the future. 


“The large opportunities for economy in the 
employment of labor and in the use of ma- 
terials in the oil industry lie in the direction of 
the joint use of physical facilities. The du- 
plication of plant and of operation can scarcely 
be continued in the face of the ever more 
critical war demand for men and material. The 
war standard demands a maximum production 
with a minimum expenditure which can only 
be accomplished with a suspension of the cus- 
tomary relationships in favor of plans for the 
joint use and sharing of facilities by the various 
separate units of the industry. 


“In every branch—production, refining, trans- 
portation and marketing—men and materials 
can be saved in large measure through effect- 
ing various consolidations in operation. In 
normal times such arrangements might be con- 
trary to law, quite aside from other considera- 
tions, but under the provisions of Section 12 
of Public Law No. 603, 77th Congress, Second 
Session, it is possible to bring about a maximum 
utilization of all available facilities. 


“The Government now calls upon industry to 
reorganize, fully and quickly, in ways designed 
to achieve war aims. In the petroleum indus- 
try much has already been done, but much 
more remains to be done, and the purpose of 
this letter is to launch the undertaking in all 
directions where opportunity remains to in- 
crease efficiency and economy in operation— 
viewing the operation of the industry as a whole 
and subordinating individual identities and 
consideratons for the time being.” 


What has been done in response to these 
far-sighted recommendations? Practically noth- 
ing. 

his is all the more strange because in other 
directions the industry has performed wonders. 
The Army, Navy and Airforce has been sup- 
plied with oil wherever, whenever and in the 
quantities needed. The industry has assumed 
enormous added costs to supply war and civilian 
needs; increased production of what was want- 
ed rather than what was profitable, and earned 
the commendation of Secretary Ickes, Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, for its willing co- 
operation in meeting every demand upon it. 


But when it comes to joint use of facilities 
and sacrifices in the field of marketing opera- 
tions, executives and marketing men on _ the 
firing line find it very difficult to swallow the 
unpalatable fact that their hard-won customers 
may be supplied out of a pool polluted by the 
products of competitors and perhaps delivered 
by a competitor's truck. That a Super truck 
should be seen in a Super-Duper Service Sta- 
tion is almost sacrilege. They are holding 
on like grim death to practices which, if they 
were ever justifiable, have no place in a war 
economy. If they do not like to hear this 
said out loud it is up to them to disprove it. 
They are going to have plenty of opportunity 
to do so—if they can—because it is as clear as 
day that the problem can not be side-stepped 
any longer. 


The oil industry may point with pride to its 
unequaled efficiency in production, transporta- 
tion and refining. When it comes to mar- 
keting it is in the Dark Ages. That we have 
over-built service stations, wasted man power, 
cross-hauled millions and millions of unneces- 
sary miles and thrown away hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in marketing expense is un- 
deniable. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
the subject of comic strips, cartoons, and stage 
humor. The dweller in almost any small town 


can prove it by looking out the window. He 
‘ ° 
doesn’t need to make a “survey.” 


Some ten years ago our organization spent 
several thousand dollars and six months of time 
preparing an exhibit which showed (on the 
basis of mileage, auto registration, neighbor- 
hood and highway consumption) that 35% 
of the service stations then exisiting could con- 
veniently and adequately serve the motoring 
public. The only result was to have the chief 
executive point out a crossing with service sta- 
tions on three corners and say: “Go over 
and tell two of those stations to close up. 
The report proves that they are not needed, 
and I am sure you will have no trouble con- 
vincing them that they should go out of 
business.” 


I am not taking a holier-than-thou attitude. 
I went along with the crowd; in fact, no one 
company could do otherwise at the time if it 
wanted to stay in business. 


Then came the war and the subject became 
a serious matter to be faced seriously—not 
surveyed” to death, slow-balled or evaded. 


It is understandable that companies who have 
spent years in securing a position, millions for 
real estate, leases, advertising, bulk stations, 
trucks, signs and secured “acceptance” for their 
products should view with alarm and_ con- 
sternation proposals that all or part of this in- 
vestment should be rendered useless for the 
duration—some of it perhaps forever. Let us 
agree that it is tragic, have a good cry_ to- 
gether, and face the facts. 


The facts are not too generally known and 
the school of thought that asks for more and 
more of the same kind of facts will not give 
up until the last survey has been made— 
maybe until the war is over! 


Meanwhile, here are a few sample facts that 
are worth pendering. An industry-made_in- 
vestigation disclosed that in a community of 85,- 
000 population in District 1, 13 out of 16 bulk 
plants could be closed, releasing 40 out of 74 
employes. Nine out of 37 tank trucks now be- 
ing operated in this community could do the 
hauling. Five out of 7 stake trucks could be 
laid up. The proposals as to service stations 
contemplated at least temporary abandonment 
of 187 retail outlets out of a total of 315. 
The service station employes released would 
number 103, plus 40 in the bulk plants, or a 
total of 143. The figure seems too low since 
187 closed stations must have employed one 
man each. How can one justify the use in 
these times of 37 tank trucks for service that 
9 could perform or the maintenance of 315 
retail outlets when 128 would suffice? If there 
is a satisfactory anhwer to this question, I don’t 
know what it is. 


The percentage of service stations and trucks 
considered unnecessary in the community cov- 
ered by this report may or may not prevail 
countrywide. However, the figures as to facili- 
ties found to be dispensable in this city offer, 
to say the least, food for thought. 


The yardstick employed in this instance was 
not a fair one. It went on the theory that if 
a station sold less than 3000 gallons monthly 
it could be closed. When we come to closing 
service stations no such yardstick should be used. 
The “little fellow” and the “independent” must 
and should be considered. It is quite likely 

-certain in my opinion—that there are plenty 
of palatial major-company stations that can 
and should be closed. The proper yardstick 
is—what stations are essential from the view- 
point of location and otherwise for convenient 
and adequate service to the public? 


Another sample survey covered a commu- 
nity in a southwestern state. This survey 
was also made by practical marketing men 
connected with large and small companies. 
The community under study is not densely pop- 
ulated and has but one large town. The 
investigators found that by eliminating small 
trucks now engaged in transporting gasoline 
and employing transport trucks of 4000-gallon 
capacity and upward the plan would eliminate 
three hauls out of four and eliminate 47,000 
truck miles a month. Another fact developed 


was that enormous savings in truck mileage 
could be effected if all customers were re- 
quired to take deliveries of two-thirds of their 
storage capacity or a full truckload, if that 
were possible. This line of investigation went 
down even into the farm-customer field, where 
it was found that the average consumer could 
take an average of 112 gallons per dump, while 
as a matter of fact the average dump was only 
72 gallons. 

One of the outstanding recommendations in 
this community report is that all marketers 
in the county be supplied their regular gasoline 
requirements from a pipeline terminal. There 
are now 265,000 gallons of such gasoline being 
brought into the county by transport trucks 
Diverting this movement to the pipe line ter- 
minal would effect a saving of 20,900 truck 
miles and 730 man-hours monthly. Incidentally, 
of course, it would mean the abandonment 
of a lot of bulk stations. Obviously, such a 
change in operation could only be made where 
a product-line terminal already existed. All of 
this goes to show what could be done to save 
labor, trucks and money in a rural community 
just as the example above indicates what 
could be accomplished in a good sized city. In 
a small New England community of 10,000 
population, marketing men found that one bulk 
plant could handle all the business that nine 
are now handling. 


California provides us with another exhibit 
It has 12,600 “primary” retail outlets, 3340 “sec 
ondary” outlets, and 1070 bulk plants. A mar- 
keter who knows the conditions intimately esti- 
mates that 150 bulk plants and 4000 primary 
outlets plus some part of the 3340 secondary 
outlets could adequately handle the business 
This would mean in manpower and money that 
17.200 men now employed in 8600 primary! 
outlets would be released for other jobs. Th« 
annual pay of these men totals nearly $28,000.- 
000. On the unnecessary investment side of 
the picture the figures are no less astounding 
Rentals of bulk plants and service stations and 
interest at 2% on investment in these facilities 
is estimated at $11,160,000 annually. Assuming 
the correctness of the estimate as to the num 
ber of bulk plants and service stations neces 
sary to supply the public, there is an oppor 
tunity here to save about $6,600,000 annually 
in rentals and interest—provided, of course 
that the industry could divest itself of thes 
obligations. 


Multiplication of evidence of this kind would 
only prove what we all know—that even in 
normal times there were more bulk plants, mor: 
tank trucks and more service stations than 
are needed to give the public adequate service 
All of these facilities were multiplied becaus« 
every company that had or could borrow the 
money necessary wanted to have its flag up 
and get a share of the business. It was a re 
sult of our system of “free enterprise” which 
we are fighting to maintain—but which looks 
rather silly in times like these. 


If we have the will we shall find the way t 
set our house in order without ruining anyon 
in the process. If there must be outright sur 
render of established rights, it can be com 
pensated for. 

There is a credit as well as a debit side it 
the picture here presented. I do not pretend 
to know what conditions will be after the wat 
I do believe that wasteful practices will not b« 
tolerated for two reasons—we have had out 
eyes opened and we won't be able to afford it 
More than one industry will be under com 
pulsion to reform its distribution methods. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that Ameri 
can industry, supreme in production, has bee: 
fantastically extravagant in marketing whic! 
is just another word for distribution. Perhap: 
under the compulsion of war times the indus 
try will effect economies in its marketing op 
erations and continue them after the war 
over. Furthermore, steps in this direction whic 
would in ordinary times be glaring “combina 
tions in restraint of trade” can now be take 
as Deputy Administrator Davies has pointe 
out, not only without fear of the Departme 
of Justice but with its blessing. 
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Universal HF alkylation 


Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, HF in chemical symbols, offers to 
the refiner of today and tomorrow a whole bag of tricks for synthe- 
sis of several petroleum and petrochemical families of products — 
ARCH L. FOSTER in OIL AND GAS JOURNAL January 7, 1943 


The most important trick in that bag right 
now is the HF alkylation process, invented and 
developed by U.O.P. 


It is now being licensed for commercial 
operation by Universal and many plants are 
under way 


It is important because it produces in huge 
volume one of the vital constituents of 100- 
octane gasoline 


And Mr. Foster goes on to say: 


HF has the advantage of forming very little if any sludge or tarry 
by-product to complicate the processes ............ 


In general the recovery of the highly volatile catalyst is simple — 
a mere matter of vaporization from other materials, of careful 
fractionation, in some cases 


From this you can see how much HF alkyla- 
tion will help the fighting flyers of Uncle Sam 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY CARE FOR YOUR CAR FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 





THE REFINERS INSTITUTE OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
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Big Butadiene Plant in Full-Scale Operation 











Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) this week released the above photograph of the largest plant yet 

in production for making synthetic rubber raw materials. The plant will process enough 

butadiene to produce rubber for 1,300,000 to 2.000,000 tires per year, the company said. It 
is being operated by Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, a Jersey Standard affiliate 


Five Refineries Shut Down 
In Mid-West, Michigan 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Five mid-western and Michigan 
refineries have shut down due to inability to 
obtain sufficient crude oil, company repre- 
sentatives have confirmed to NPN.  Tele- 
phone calls to 3 other refineries, which had 
been reported shut down, brought no response; 
the phone went unanswered. 

Four of the 5 closed refineries will open as 
soon as possible, possibly within from 2 to 5 
weeks, they reported. The 5th refinery will 
remain closed, a spokesman said. 

In addition to the shut down plants, many 
refiners are running considerably below capa- 
city, reports indicate. 

In all cases of shut down plants, the refiners 
attributed the closing to lack of crude. 

Four of the 5 refineries have a total capa- 
city of 10,600 b/d. Capacity of the 5th plant 
could not be learned. 

Two of the refineries are located in Illinois, 
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one in Michigan, one in Indiana and one ix: 
Wisconsin. Three have closed since Feb. 15. 
one since Feb. 1, and the other has been shut 


down since Feb. 8. 


Scrap Builds Alcohol Plant 
Special to NPN 

EVERETT, Mass. Building a 3,500,000- 
gal. commercial alcohol plant in 30 days, most- 
ly from salvaged materials, and converting 
another to war purposes, is one of the latest 
examples of ingenuity, efficiency and speed so 
typical of American industry. 

The plant, owned by a Monsanto Chemical] 
Co. subsidiary here, was asked by WPB to con- 
vert its alcohol process from molasses to grain 
Hour, and to build a plant to make grain alco- 
hol for use in other war industries. 

Since no new plant equipment was available, 
junk yards and salvage heaps were scoured 
for odds and ends of usable equipment. Brok- 


en-down railroad tank cars were used for cook- 
ers, scrap was turned into piping, controls and 
the mass of mechanical contrivances necessary 
to such a plant were rounded up by company 
employes, and whipped into shape for use. 
Cost of vital materials for the plant was only 
$2,400, and this was mostly for electrical 
wiring, the company says. The plant is now 


producing 3,500,000 gal. of alcohol a year. 


Collier Clarifies Testimony 
On Changes in Yields 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Robert T. Collier, PAW’s 
marketing director, has issued a statement to 
clarify his testimony Feb. 16 before Sen. 
Clark’s committee investigating mid-western 
fuel oil situation, as follows: 


“The Petroleum Administration for War has called 
upon oil companies to change their refinery yields 
so as to produce less gasoline—the industry’s ‘money 
crop’; and more fuel oil—a product which generally 
sells for less than the crude oil which it is made 
Obviously, this means that some oil companies are 
actually losing money on these operations. They have, 
therefore, been seeking compensatory price adjustments 
for losses which are, in fact, incurred because of 
cooperation in the PAW program to get more fuel oil 

“In my testimony before the Senate committee, I 
said in response to a question that some companies 
are reluctant to submit their balance sheets to the 
Office of Price Administration because they fear that, 
if these records show an over-all profit, their appeal 
for price adjustment will be rejected. By this state- 
ment, I did not mean to convey the impression that 
these companies were making money at their refineries, 
simply because they show an over-all profit. It is well- 
understood that a company may lose at the refinery, 
and offset this loss on other operations. 

“My belief is—and this is the point that I in- 
tended to convey at the Senate hearing—that when 
the government is instrumental in changing a com- 
pany’s petroleum refinery yields, in order to turn out 
more fuel oil and less gasoline for wartime demands, 
the government should be willing to make adjust- 


ment to compensate for whatever losses result.” 


Endorse Physicist Deferment Pleas 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—More than 600 requests 
for deferment from military service of physi- 
cists have been endorsed in last month by 
National Committee on Physicists which re- 
views requests for occupational deferment of 
men now in, or training for, that field. The 
committee was appointed by War Manpower 


Commission. 


‘Naturals’ Production Still Climbs 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Daily average production 
of natural gasoline and allied products totaled 
10,183,000 gal. during December compared 
with 10,018,000 gal. the previous month, Bu- 
reau of Mines reported Feb. 18. Outstanding 
gains, bureau said, were in Panhandle, up 3,- 
542,000 gal.; California, up 4,123,000; and 
Louisiana, up 1,695,000. Total 1942 produc- 
tion (preliminary) was 3,509,814,000 gal.—a 
gain of 3% over 1941, bureau said. 
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the bottleneck that 
must be broken! 


ULTIPLIED war demands have combined with reduced maritime movement 


of petroleum products to create a desperate shortage at some points of use. 
What can we do to relieve the situation? 


The answer lies in transportation—and transportation is the use of equipment 
and time. 


Because of the war we can’t add to our equipment but we can and must do some- 
thing about finmie. 


The seconds you save in unloading and releasing tank cars to the carrier may not in 
themselves seem important. But when seconds are multiplied they become hours, 
days and weeks. That means more oil for the fuel-starved East. It helps to assure 
high-octane gasoline for our fliers 
throughout the world. It may even 
hasten the end of the war. 
















In the light of these facts need we say 
more? Is it necessary to point out 
that the arrival of a car at your plant 
is an automatic signal for action? 
Nothing on your calendar could possi- 
bly be more important than the im- 
mediate unloading and quick release 
of tank cars to the carrier! .. . North 
American Car Corporation, 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


























Progress in Rubber Reported 


Rubber Director Jeffers Submits Progress Report No. 2 in Which He 


Says Inventories are ‘Too Low for Comfort’. 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Following is complete 
text of Rubber Director Jeffers’ Rubber 
Progress Report No. 2, dated Feb. 18, 1943: 


OFFICE OF THE RUBBER DIRECTOR 
PROGRESS REPORT NO. 2 


In presenting the second progress report of the 
Office of the Rubber Director, I again should like to 
quote from the Report of the Rubber Survey Com- 
mittee of September 10, 1942, and from the Presi- 
dent's letter of one week later. The Report said: 

Of ali critical and strategic materials, rubber is 
the one which presents the greatest threat to the 
safety of our nation and the success of the Allied 
cause. Production of steel, copper, aluminum, alloys 
or aviation gasoline may be inadequate to prosecute 
tlt war as rapidly and effectively as we could wish 
but at the wo _st we are still assured of sufficient sup- 
plies of these items to operate our armed forces on 
a very powerful scale. But if we fail to secure quickly 
a large new rubber supply, our war effort and our 
domestic economy both will collapse. Thus the rub- 
ber situation gives rise to our’ most critical 
problem.” (Report of the Rubber Survey Committee, 
September 10, 1942) 

This statement of the problem, together with the 
following sentence from the President’s letter of Sep- 
tember 17, which stated in part: “I want to carry 
out the recommendations in the Baruch Report as 
fully as possible ‘i 
have been the basis upon which my organization has 
operated since my appointment as Rubber Director. 

My first progress report emphasized the necessity of 
avoiding further delay in building the rubber program. 
Since then it has become more and more evident that 
the timing of this program is critical and will deter- 
mine its success or failure. Consequently, this re- 
port deals in some little detail with the present 
status of the building program. 





The Plant Construction Program 


Upon convening in the fall of 1942, the Rubber 
Survey Committee found a program under way which 
then contemplated the production in the United States 
of 877,000 tons of synthetics a year. In its report 
it recommended the following plan for increasing that 
program: 

(1) Carrying through the plants then planned for 
producing butadiene for Buna S. 

(2) Providing an additional 100,000 short tons a 
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Cut of 22% is Disclosed 


year of “quick” butadiene from refinery conversions. 
(3) Providing 30,000 tons a year of Buna S from 
grain by processes to be selected in the spring of 1943. 
(4) Erecting sufficient additional co-polymerizing 
and styrene capacity to balance the resultant total. 
(5) Erecting plants to produce an additional 20,000 
tons of Neoprene. 


TABLE I—The Baruch Committee Program 
(United States Only) 
(Long tons per year) 
Additional 
August 1942 recommended Total 
Program capacity 
Buna §S 705,000 140,000 845,000 
Neoprene 40,000 20,000 60,000 
Butyl 132,000 132,000 
Total 877,000 160,000 1,037,000 
In the fall of 1942, contracts were let for the addi- 


tional Neoprene and the refinery conversions recom- 
mended by the Baruch Committee. 

For the latter, the “Houdry Process,” which by 
then had been sufficiently piloted, appeared to be a 
most promising method. Consequently, 60,000 tons of 
annual capacity were allocated to it in addition to 
the 15,000 ton Houdry plant in the initial program 
and another 15,000 ton plant under consideration for 
the Pacific Coast. The latter is needed to protect 
the feed stock situation on the West Coast where 
the demands of other programs, according to the 
Petroleum Administration for War, may force a change 
early next year from the cracking of naphtha to the 
synthesizing of butadiene from butane. 

This was the situation on November 30, 1942, when 
Progress Report No. 1 was issued. Since that time, 
there have been the following new developments: 

(1) The shortage of critical components (such as 
valves, heat exchangers, turbines, blowers, pumps, mo- 
tors, etc.) is so great that the refinery conversions 
for “‘quick”’ butadiene production cannot be finished in 
anything like the time originally envisioned by the 
Baruch Committee. 

(2) It has been decided that other programs are of 
equal urgency with the rubber program, so that fur- 
ther delays must be expected in completing the last 
part of the rubber program. 

(3) The expansion of the high-octane gasoline pro- 
gram makes it essential that everything possible be 
done to avoid unnecessary drains upon components, fa- 
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cilities, feed stocks, and labor usuable by both pro- 
grams. 

(4) It has become evident that some of the large 
butadiene manufacturing units may ultimately run at 
more than their originally rated capacity. It is pos- 
sible that by the end of 1943 the alcohol buta- 
diene plants may produce 55,000 to 110,000 tons 
more butadiene a year than their rated capacity. 

Consequently, it has seemed advisable to cancel 
some of the more recently approved conversions which 
could not be expected to contribute much, if any, 
“quick”” butadiene needed during the summer and 
early fall of 1943. 

Though no doubts now exist as to the workability 
of the Houdry Process, transportation difficulties in- 
cident to the location of certain partly built plants 
and the difficulty of procuring certain units made 
it necessary to cancel the contemplated conversions at 
Wood River, Illinois; Beaumont, Texas; and some 
others. 

Even though experience should prove the cancel- 
ing of these conversions to have been an unwise move, 
the demand for component parts should be so much 
less by early fall that other steps could then be taken 
which would not delay their share of the program for 
more than a month or two, and would still provide 
the butadiene needed in 1944. 

The accompanying Table II shows the effect of 
these developments on the butadiene part of the pro- 
gram. 








TABLE IIl—Present Butadiene Program 
(United States Only) 

Rated capac- 

ities in terms 

Basic process of Butadiene, 
From— short tons 
Alcohol 220,000 
Butane 75,000 
Butene by dehydrogenation 265,100 
Naphtha cracking (refinery conversion) 96,760 
Total 656,860 


The rated capacity of the plz ants | now contemplated 
will produce enough butadiene to make 761,900 long 
tons of Buna S. Though the Baruch Committee rec- 
ommended providing enough butadiene for 845,000 
tons of Buna S a year, it is not now planned to 
authorize any further plants except those to produce 
the recommended 30,000 tons a year from grain. In 
view of the present shortage of critical components, 
the possibility that many of the plants will run at 
better than rated capacity makes it unwise to start 
new plants until some experience has been gained 
from those nearing completion. 

Keductions have also been made in the Neoprene and 
Butyl programs. Neoprene has been reduced from the 
recommended 60,000 long tons to 40,000 and Butyl 
from 132,000 long tons to 68,000. The reasons for 
these reductions are: 

(1) There may be a sufficient excess of buta- 
diene by the winter of 1944 to permit a replacement 
of these tonnages with Buna S. 

(2) Further testing and experience have indicated 
to the military authorities that, except as a last re- 
course, Neoprene and Butyl will not be used for mili- 
tary tires. 

(3) The need for isobutylene in the high-octane pro- 
gram is more urgent than its use in Butyl rubber. 

The Baruch Committee also recommended addi- 
tional plants for styrene and copolymerization. None 
has been started. It is believed that there may be 
enough over-capacity in the present plants to balance 
the existing program without further complicating the 
parts situation. Because of the scarcity of components, 
new plants, in any case, could not be completed before 
the fall of 1943. Here again it seems best to use 
the experience to be gained from plants now nearing 
completion before starting new plants. 

Therefore, the present rubber program in_ terms 
of rated capacities is as shown in Table III. 


TABLE III.—Present Synthetic Program Now 
Building, United States Only 


(Long tons per year capacity) 





Baruch % of com- 
Committee Now mittee rec- 
recom- building ommenda- 
menda- (rated tions now 
tions capacity) building 
Buna S 845,000 705,000 83 
Neoprene 60,000 40,000 67 
Butyl 132,000 68,000 52 
Total 1,037,000 813,000 78 


Plants are now being built to make enough buta- 
diene to produce 761,900 tons of Buna S, and enough 
styrene to produce 798,600 tons of Buna S. 

The accompanying map shows the approximate 
location of these plants. This map and Exhibit B fur- 
ther emphasize the necessity of determining the rate 
at which the various plants will produce or consume 
butadiene and styrene, and the transportation problems 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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When you “‘store’’ pumps on their island 


Joa good 


























J Le ’ 
Maintain their appearance value... 
oe 5 s e,° } 
keep them in good mechanical condition | 
a nn re 
1. Remove hose and nozzle. @ connect and tape terminals; § - 
' Close outlet of pump with suit- then close the box. t 
] able plug. @ Oil nozzle and = 6 Filj jubricating oil cups on mo- . a 
leave it inside pump. @ Store to ‘| 
1 tor. @ Remove the two carbon 1 
i hose in a cool, dry place. brushes from motorandfasten 4 | 
i 2. Remove belt and store in cool in marked package to motor & :%/ 
, , 
1 dry place. @ Remove top of inside of pump. i a | 
I Compact Unit and clean outall 7. Coat light switch and spring i 4 
i water, gasoline and dirt. @ with vaseline. 
; ! 
' Clean all strainers and work- 3 Thoroughly grease all light i 
r ing parts of pump, including sockets. a. 
1 _— meter. @ Grease or oil-coat all ; ; Od 
9. Clean and touch up with paint 1. 
! parts thoroughly. © Replace all exposed metal surfaces [:'- 
| . ‘ . 
" parts and strainers. where finish has been chipped F: © 
2 4 3. Spray entire computing mech- off. @ Tape all openings and t ve 4 
; anism with acid-free oil. seams at doors, top and sides. oe y 
I 4. Remove and clean Visi-Gauge pers can be ‘done without un- ¢ + A 
. glasses as outlined in service My exposing tape. @ Geen = & 4} 
' manual. @ Reassemble, usin and thoroughly wax the out- I a 
I ia pai anaes : 9 side enamel to protect from t ‘oe 
: a weather, as directed in service ae 
‘ 5. Open junction box, and dis- manual. Pat 
5 
' NOTE: BE SURE TO USE ONLY ACID-FREE OIL AND GREASE ¢° 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY. Main Office: 50 West 50th 
Copies of this Service Manual —~ Street, New York. Branch Offices at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago 
available to Red Seal pump users Dalles, Denver, Kansas City (Mo.), = ane ‘Lovisville, 
Philadelphia, Portland (Ore.), San Francisco, and Long 
Branch, Ont., Canada. 
GASOLINE DISPENSING PUMPS * METERS FOR: BARGE AND TANK CAR 
UNLOADINGS * STORAGE TRANSFERS * LOADING RACKS * TANK TRUCKS... 
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You know, of course, what our job No. lis . . and will be 
until the war is won. Thus far our plants, 100 percent on 
war work, have built a total of thirty-eight different types of 
Trailers for military use. 


But our job No. 2 is, in our eyes, a war job that is almost 
as important as No. 1. And that is: 


Helping America’s Truck and Trailer Owners! 


We can’t, at present, build new equipment for you, but 
here are some of the things we are doing: 


“The Man Behind the Wheel’’—This driver-training sound- 
slidefilm helps you solve your man-power problem. This 
30-minute picture is intended especially for beginners, but 
is useful as a ‘‘refresher’’ for experienced drivers. Such basic 
fundamentals as checking, coupling, double- 
clutching, turning, backing, etc., are covered. 
Hundreds of operators have used it in training 
thousands of Tractor-Trailer drivers. 





“The Skill Behind the Man’’—Another 30-minute driver- 
training film, supplementing the other picture and dealing 
with emergency conditions. It shows and tells what to do on 
slick pavements, on grades, on shoulders, in case of skids or 
blow-outs or bogging down. Safety and conservation are 
stressed. Showing of either or both pictures may 
be arranged, with no cost to you, through your 
Fruehauf Branch, or you may purchase the films 
— and records at actual cost. 





Driver-Training Booklets—To supplement each of the two 
wee = =driver-training films, booklets covering the subject 
matter of the pictures have been prepared. They 
enable your drivers to review and retain what they 
learn from the pictures. Booklets for your new 
drivers are yours on request, at no charge. 
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ODT Daily Record Books—A simple, inex- 
pensive Daily Record for your Certificate of War 
Necessity. A convenient pocket-size, the Daily 
Record forms are printed in books of 
50 sheets, with a substantial cover. 
The cost to you is 214 cents per book, 
in any quantity, bob. your nearest 
Fruehauf Branch. This is our actual 
cost for a printing of several hun- 
dred thousand. 





ICC Driver Log Books—Thousands of opera- 
tors depend on the Driver Log Books prepared 
by Fruehauf and sold at actual 
printing cost—6 cents per book. 
These forms provide for all details 
required by ICC regulations. 





Envelope Stuffers—Reprints of messages deal- 
ing with problems of the motor transport indus- 
try and directed toward their cor- 
rection are offered, without cost, for 
use as envelope stuffers or for any 
other good form of distribution. 











Display Posters—These posters coverthesame 
subjects as the envelope stuffers mentioned. Dis- 
played in terminals, warehouses 
and other places, they help to keep 
the public and your own employees 
informed and, in turn, to benefit 
all motor transport. 





Information on Federal Rulings—It is neces- 
sary, though difficult, for Truck and Trailer 
operators to keep informed on the many rulings 
from Washington covering motor 
transport operation. This informa- 
tion is organized, digested and sent 
to all Fruehauf Branches in a 
simple, easy-to-understand form, 
to be available to you at all times. 


Service for All Makes of Trailers—Most im- 
portant to you in war-time of all the Fruehauf 
activities is the nation-wide service organiza- 
tion with complete service facilities at about 50 
strategically located points across 
the country. Service not only for 
Fruehauts, but for all makes of 
Trailers, and a complete stock of 
Fruehauf parts is your assurance 
that your equipment will be kept on 
the road every possible minute. 


FRue 
Aue 
Set nti. e 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° 


DETROIT 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 


TRAILERS ~-— 
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EXHIBIT “B" 


RATED -AN -ANNUAL - _CAPACITIES - BY - AREAS *- OF 


BUTADIENE - STYRENE - AND -COPOLYMER - FACILITIES 





* UNITED - STATES. sONLY 


FOR: PLANTS IN- GACH AMEA SEE - MAP. CHAMmT. #72 


EXHIBIT "c" 





ACCUMULATED - RATED - ANNUAL - CAPACITIES 





F- BUTADIENE - STYRENE - AND - COPOLYMER, 





FACILITIES *.- 


BY - QUARTERS : FOR - YEAR -I943 































































































KEY [ AMEA I AKREA IC | AMEA IT | ToTAw * UNITED STATES - PLANTS ONLY: (EXCLUDING SAMNIA- CANADA) 
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involved, before new plants are built fully to balance 
the prograin. 


Plant Construction 


In Progress Report No. 1 (Page 5, column 1) I 
said, ‘Present indications are that the impact of com- 
petitive programs will cause a delay. It is too early 
to say how much of a delay. A scheduling mechanism, 
now being put into effect, may solve part of the prob- 
lem. 6 

This scheduling mechanism is the ‘“‘directive.” 
This is not a super priority. It is designed to fulfill 
several essentials: it requires suppliers to furnish 
materials only at the largest date on which it is pos- 
sible to install them in an orderly fashion, it prevents 
the misuse of high priorities to accumulate critical 
materials in advance of needs at the expense of other 
programs, and it permits the proper authorities to bal- 
ance the various essential programs that compete for 
the same components or facilities. It has proven to be 
an effective “‘bottle-neck-buster.” 

On December 4, 1942, part of the program was 
given urgency numbers and directives, with an un- 
derstanding that, in order to complete the necessary 
plants, a further increment would be given the 
same treatment one month later. 

On January 29, 1943, a further determination was 
made of this matter. 

As of today, plants now sequenced and under di- 
rective, together with those finished or expected to 
TABLE IV—Plants Under Directives I & I, 

United States Only’ 
(Long tons rated annual capacities) 
“% of capacity 
Baruch recommended 


Report Now by Baruch ° of total 
recom- under Committee, commit- 





menda- direc- now under tee pro- 
tion tive: directive gram 
Buna S 845,000 435,000 $1.5 41.9 
Butyl : 132,000 7,000 5.3 x 1 
Neoprene 60,000 10,000 16.6 1.0 
1,037,000 452,000 243.6 43.6 


In terms of Buna S (82% of Synthetic Program ) 


Butadiene 845,000 470,000 55.6% x 82%=—45.6% 
Styrene 845,000 538,000 63.5% x 82%=—52.1% 


‘The: se include plants now built or presently finishing 
without directives. 
*Weighted average. 
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be finished during the next few months, have total 
rated capacities of 452,000 tons of synthetic rubbers 
a year, or 43.6% of the 1,037,000 tons recommended 
by the Baruch Committee. (See Table IW and Ex- 
hibit C.) 

It should be noted that Table IV shows only that 
portion of the program under Directives and the 
plants which have been built or are about to be fin- 
ished without such directives (43.6%); whereas 
Table III shows the entire building program, in- 
cluding plants being erected with lower priority 
ratings. 

Because the manufacture of butadiene and styrene 
involves at least a dozen processes, many of which 
are unproved, it has seemed wise to provide greater 
raw material capacity than for copolymerization. Also, 
because of the size of units and geographical loca- 
tion, slightly more styrene capacity is available than 
its counterpart, butadiene. 


Expected 1943 Production 


As a result of the many delays which have beset 
the program, we now estimate that the expected ca- 
pacity that will come into production during the var- 
ious months of 1943 will produce only a total of 
241,000 long tons (equivalent crude value) of syn- 
thetic rubber, instead of the 354,000 tons envisioned 
in Progress Report No. 1. This includes 3,000 tons 
from a Canadian plant. 

This estimate is based on a_ consideration and 
weighing of both conservative and optimistic pro- 
duction rates. However, it must be remembered that 
it is an estimate which will eventually be proven 
wrong one way or another. 

In addition to small amounts of butadiene being 
made in small private plants, the first of eleven Gov- 
ernment financed units for making butadiene from al- 
cohol and a unit for making butadiene from _ pe- 
troleum have started production. It is contemplated 
that the first Government-financed plant for the pro- 
duction of styrene will soon start operations. 

Exhibit D accompanying this report shows the quar- 
terly production estimates for each type of rubber 
which goes to make up the total of 241,000 tons 
for the whole year. 


Program Summary 


The Rubber Program involves three major prob- 
lems: 

(1) To bring into production, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, enough synthetic rubber capacity to balance 


FEaPUARY | 1945 


supply and demand before ever-dwindling stocks 
have declined to a critical minimum. 

(2) To maintain enough of the natural crude stock- 
pile to make heavy duty military tires, self-sealing 
tanks, and other military items for which synthetic 
rubber is not yet adequate. 

(3) Further to increase the capacity of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry and to develop al? possible 
quick sources of natural rubber to take care of the 
additional needs in 1944. These 1944 needs in- 
clude: 

(a) Added requirements of our Allies as their in- 
ventories disappear. 

(b) Replacement of depleted inventories of nec- 
essary industrial equipment, most of which is used 
in the manufacture of military supplies. 

(c) Replacement, during 1944, of essential civilian 
tires which, after recapping with presently avail- 
able reclaimed rubber, will have wom out their car- 
casses by mid-summer of 1944. These are tires upon 
which the basic economy of the nation depends—the 
growing. distribution. and marketing of foodstuffs and 
other essential products, plus the transportation of es- 
sential workers to their jobs. 

(d) Use of rubber by the military authorities in 
many essential categories which have been restricted 
temporarily due to the present stringency. 

The above three major problems, while closely in- 
terwined, in a sense are independent of one another. 
It is the first which has given rise to the demand that 
highest priorities be given to rush the plants necessary 
to balance the absolute minimum of immediate con- 
sumption with new supply. 


Other Sources of Supply 

Approximately 440,000 tons of crude rubber were 
on hand in the United States and Canada on January 
1, 1943. Many uncertainties affect estimates of pos 
sible imports of crude rubber from various producing 
areas still in Allied hands, such as ocean transporta- 
tion hazards, quality of rubbers produced, and amounts 
actually to be harvested from the many programs now 
under way in various tropical nations. After estimat 
ing the quantities to be shipped to our Allies, and 
taking all of the other factors mentioned into consid 
eration, it is expected that we can count on re- 
ceiving, in terms of plantation crude, a new supply of 
35,000 tons during 1943. 


Requirements 
Present estimates of essential 1943 requirements 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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@ THE SOCONY-VACUUM 
REGIONAL OFFICES HAVE 
THE AUTHORITY NEEDED 
TO GIVE YOU QUICK WAR- 
TIME DECISIONS ON ANY 
OF YOUR REQUESTS. 


Ww? KNOW you have your hands full up to eliminate red tape—to give you 


these days. Conditions are chang- prompt service. You deal with men who 

ing so rapidly that you have to move fast understand your local problems —talk 

to keep ahead of the game. your language. And of course—you get 

Delays may cost you money! a trademark sign in which millions of 

That’s one reason for dealing with motorists have confidence! Write or wire 
ony-Vacuum. Our organization is set for complete facts today! 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—26 Broadway »* CHICAGO, ILL.— 59 E. Van Buren Street * MILWAUKEE, WISC.—907 S. First Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — 4614 Prospect Avenue « KANSAS CITY, MO.—925 Grand Avenue » DETROIT, MICH.—903 
West Grand Blvd. «© ST. LOUIS, MO.—4140 Lindell Blvd. *« DALLAS, TEXAS — Magnolia Petroleum Co., Magnolia Bidg. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation. 


BEHIND THE SIGN OF THE FLYING RED HORSE ARE MEN 
WHO UNDERSTAND YOUR WARTIME PROBLEMS 
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to be filled by rubber from the United States and 
Canada are: 
Tons 
U. S. Military 312,500 
Commercial Vehicles 65,000 
Sundry Industrial, Indirect Military, and 
Civilian 41,000 
Canadian 47,500 
Exports (as finished goods) 105,000 
British Deficiency (Buna S$) 41,290 
612,290 


Several explanations of this tabulation are desirable: 

(a) Every request for rubber is given a most search- 
ing analysis, and reductions are made whenever 
it is possible without seriously interfering with the 
war ettort. Until the synthetic production is a reality 
present inventories of finished rubber goods will con- 
tinue to be used wherever possible to meet require- 
ments and so to conserve the crude rubber stock pile. 
To the extent that this procedure runs down still fur- 
ther those inventories which are already depleted, 
synthetic rubber will have to be used later in the year 
to replace these exhaustions and return inventories to 
at least working levels. 

(b) The military forces (Army, Navy, Air Corps, 
Maritime Commission) have cooperated in reducing 
their use of rubber, and it is hoped that rubber pro- 
duction can be stepped up enough, at an early date, 
to make available enough rubber so as to fill their 
needs for many essentials, such as tank treads, shoe 
soles, rubber soles, etc., that have been given up 
during the period of extreme stringency. 

(c) The heavy load being placed on bus and truck 
tires requires the use of new rubber for such equip- 
ment. The war effort requires an efficient internal 
transportation system, of which passenger busses and 
trucks are an integral part. No further loads can be 
placed on other methods of transportation without 
serious economic results. A wartime trend toward 
maximum loading has increased wear of tires per mile. 

(d) Forty-one thousand tons have been allocated 
to industrial and civilian uses. Of this total, 3000 
tons, or less than one-half of one per cent of the 
year’s estimated consumption, will be used for bond- 
ing reclaimed tires for recapping. Some _ quantities 
are provided for items essential to the public health 
such as drug sundries and footwear, with most of the 
balance going to indirect military uses such as mechani- 
cal goods, cable and wire, hose and beltings. 

(e) Canada’s total requirements are divided much in 
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the same way as are 
the military program 


supplies. 


(f) Export requirements 
manufactured in the 


be exported by the 


(g) The British 
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in Great Britain is 
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Baruch Committee. 


(h) Progress Report No. 
dian deficiency rather 
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With supplies of 
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rubber manufacturing plants 
maintain an inventory of at least 100,000 tons or face 
closing down, with resultant dispersal of highly trained 
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working 
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1943 


to develop all possible 
sources of natural rubber which give promise of pro- 
ducing supplies in 1943 and early 
velopments have been 


1944. 
for 


Warfare. All 


total amount of 
rubber which we must ship to the British Empire to 
maintain a safe supply 
plants, over and above 


its manufacturing 
inventory and ex- 
working inventory 
considered 50, 
recommended by the 


shown graphical- 
716,000 tons and 
it is estimated that 
January 1, 


harvesting after 


> bulk of the available the more 
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and for items to with the Governments of Brazil, 


Amazon Basin. While substantial 
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1944, but only as insurance for the future. 
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(3) The cryptostegia development in Haiti originally 
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than 1,000 tons of rubber in 1943, 


but should pro- 


(5) The Department of Agriculture is continuing its 


goldenrod. 
inventory is will be 
stocks cannot 
ntire military, 


extended in the 
either would create 


power. 
efforts of Government 
rected primarily toward 
world. The estimate of imports 
on the basis of 


capacities 


excess of present estimates. 
reverse could 


Despite all of these projects, 
try cannot hope to get as much 


“equivalent plantation crudes” 
efforts referred to may well produce quantities in 


however, 


experiments with koksaghyz (Russian dandelion) and 
It appears doubtful that either program 
immediate future 
substantial displacement of food 
crops, use of critical materials, and use of large man- 


because 


agencies are being di- 
increasing 
tion of one or two of the principal synthetic plants. 


rubber produc- 


of 35,000 tons is 
and the 


this coun- 
rubber from these 


sources in 1943 as it could from the early comple- 


tion of one or two of the 
Authority and 
rubber from Latin America 


responsibility fo 


. crude 
Certain de- ; , 
(Continued on p. 


EXHIBIT "E" 


principal synthetic plants. 


r acquiring natural 
has been delegated 
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Platt’s War-Oil Handbook Covers: 


Petroleum Administration for War War Department 
PAW District Offices Navy Department 
PAW District Committees State Department 


Office of Defense Transportation Department of Justice 

ODT Regional and District Offices Interstate Commerce Commission 
Office of Price Administration Capitol 

OPA Regional Offices U. S. Tariff Commission 

War Production Board Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
WPB Regional Offices State Oil Conservation Offices 
Office of Rubber Director Petroleum Industry War Council 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation P.1.W.C.—Committees 

Defense Supplies Corporation 
Office of Lend Lease Administration Oil Associations in U 

National War Labor Board Refinery Registry 

War Manpower Commission List of Oii Orders Issued to Date 
War Shipping Administration Executive Oil Orders 

Board of Economic Warfare Most Frequently Called Oil Co. 
Office of War Information Numbers 


Oil Company Representatives in Washington 









TO your STENOGRAPHER 
SECRETARY 
and your TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Dear Girls-- 








Have any of these distressing things ever happened to you? 

Have y puzzled over a signature penned in Eskimo script 
meanwhile wondering why otherwise clever business men neve! 
learned to write legibly? 

+ r ; y +} + 

Have you sper the t par i ) 1i ¢ f 
files trying t i th ct name 1 addr of t ge 
Director in charge price ei] lat ind b 

Has the boss 211 out o 1 iy and Ge 
Mr. Ultima Thule in Washingtor 

If so march right into today and demand a py of 
Platt's War-011 Handbook I ull t mystery out oO 





these strange goings-on You it because it will save you 
both time and headaches THE EDITORS 


Platt’s War-Oil Handbook 


is a complete directory of everyone connected with all war-oil agencies 
of government and industry. It contains all the names, titles, addresses, 
telephone and extension numbers of all the executives in the govern- 
ment war agencies and in the industry’s war committees—over 2000 
names all told. Mail addressed to government agencies will be sure 
to get through to the man with authority to act. 


NOTE—By handling your correspondence in this manner, the chances 
are that it will arrive at the right person’s desk several days sooner. 
Order your copies TODAY! 


QUANTITY PRICE QUANTITY PRICE 
Single Copy $2.25 each 25 to 49 $1.95 each 
10 to 24 2.10 each 50 and over 1.90 each 


Prices subject to change without notice 








Book is 6” x 9”. 
Sturdy cover. 
Fully indexed 


1 Address 


| Platt’s War-Oil Communication Services, ' 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ship me copies “PLATT’S WAR-OIL HANDBOOK” right ' 
| away. Check is attached for $ | 
I 

Name | 
] 

Company 
' ' 

l 
| 


City-State 


WAR-OIL COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


FEBRUARY 24, 1943 
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Awarded To Our 
Kansas City Plant 


And if our lines should form and break 
Because of things you failed to make 
The extra tank or ship or plane 
For which we waited, all in vain, 
And the supplies that never came 
Will you then come and take the blame? 
For we, not you, will pay the cost 
Of battles you, not we, have lost. 
—An American Marine 
somewhere in the Pacific 























Butler Twin-Tank construction 
gives you the only transport 


ee en It is with deep pride that we, the men and 
Twin-Tank Safety Transport a women of the Butler Manufacturing Com- 


with I-beam integral frame soft, floating ride when travel- argites > y , 
p sete ac Th els ene ay ok senk pany, receive the Army-Navy E award for 
a 20to I factor of safety. shocks, lengthens its life. excellence in war production. Because it was 


not easily won, we know that it was not 
lightly bestowed. It marks the achievement 
today of what yesterday seemed impossible. 

By us, individually and collectively, it shall 
not be lightly regarded. As true soldiers of 
production, we shall strive to merit the ad- 


BUTLER<;:BUILT 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. . . Factories: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The lines that form shall 
never break because of 
things we failed to make 














dition of service stars to our Army-Navy E 
banner until the last gun is fired to end global 
war. On the occasion of the presentation of 
this coveted prize, we solemnly pledge to our 
armed forces that “The Lines That Form Shall 
Never Break, Because of Things We Failed to 
Make.” We can do no less and we will do 
more to remain worthy of you who fight and 
die, and you who fight on to certain victory 
over all ruthless oppressors of human liberty. 


TWIN-TANK 524% TRANSPORTS 


; , NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA AND 
GALESBURG, ILL... MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Sales Offices: SHREVEPORT. Export Office: 8 So. Michigan, CHICAGO 
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Price Crops Up at A.I.M.E. 


Not on the Formal Program—But, Need for Higher Crude Prices Pops 


Up at A.I.M.E.'s Annual Meeting. DeGolyer Cites Declining Reserves 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—The urgent need for increas- 
ing crude oil production in this country to 
meet war demands, and the effect higher prices 
would have in bringing more oil from the 
ground, outcropped in discussions of the Petro- 
leum Division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, at the In- 
stitute’s annual meeting here, Feb. 15-18. 
While this topic was not on the formal pro- 
gram, its importance was noted by _ several 
speakers. All agreed on the need for increas- 
ing crude output to meet wartime needs; the 
relation of price to volume of production was 
debated. 


One leading economist of the oil industry 
used the current public discussion over wheth- 
er higher prices are needed to obtain more oil 
to illustrate what he termed a dangerous trend 
of bureaucratic government agencies in Wash- 
ington to impose their arbitrary opinion over 
the collective judgment of experienced repre- 
sentatives of an entire industry. His remarks 
are given later in this article. 


Sees Shortage in Near Future 


“In certain areas of the country we will face 
shortages in productive capacity within the very 
near future,” said E. L. DeGolyer, assistant 
deputy petroleum administrator, Washington, 
in an address on “Petroleum Exploration and 
Development in Wartime”, delivered Feb. 18 at 
Part of the 
present excess productive capacity amounting 
for the country to 300,000-400,000 b/d, he 
stated, is in the Permian Basin of West Texas 
and New Mexico, in the Texas Gulf Coast and 


the petroleum economics session. 


in southwest Texas and is not currently acces- 
sible to markets because of transportation re- 
strictions. These transportation problems will 
have to be solved before the industry can avail 
In the 
meantime, said Mr. DeGolyer, our wartime 


itself of its full productive capacity. 


demand will keep increasing. 

“Our best chance for getting the needed 
increased productive capacity is through the 
“Tf they 
cannot be found at our present rate of explora- 
The PAW has 
recommended the drilling of 4500 wildcat wells 
during the present year as compared with 3045 
wildcat wells drilled during the past year. The 


discovery of new fields,” he said. 


tion, efforts must be increased. 


individual companies are being approached 
and asked to discuss their prospects and their 
proposed exploratory progress and every ef- 
fort will be made to step up our rate of oil 
finding.” 


The magnitude of this crude oil exploratory 
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effort now imposed on the oil industry by war- 
time needs was emphasized by Mr. DeGolyer 
by the presentation of data showing the pres- 
ent status of the oil companies’ programs. In 
terms of effort, he pointed out, as measured 
by the number of wildcat wells drilled and the 
number of geophysical and core drill crews 
in operation, exploratory work now is at an 
all time peak. 


“Over 3000 wildcat wells have been drilled 
annually for each of the past three years,” he 
said, “ number greater than for any other time 


for which records are available. f 


In excess OI 
300 geophysical and core drill crews, were 
employed throughout the past year and are be- 
ing employed at present—another record-break- 
ing performance exceeding by more than 12% 


such prospecting activity for the previous year. 


“The results of this effort, however, are be- 


low our hopes and below our necessities.” 


Shows How Reserves Dropped 


Mr, Degolyer introduced in his paper a table 
(see Table 1) showing the results of explora- 
tory drilling from 1934 to 1942, to emphasize 
the falling off in total new reserves discovered 
and in reserves for the individual field discov- 
ered despite the increase in the number of 
wildcat wells drilled. During the period 1926- 
1938, which he termed the geophysical pe- 
riod, he said that an average in excess of 2.,- 
000,000,000 bbls. of oil was discovered an- 
nually. 


“A critical consideration of this period sug- 
gests that prospecting was marked by our 
use of a new and highly effective prospecting 
tool—geophysics,” he stated. “During that 
period we discovered reserves which, lacking 
such prospecting device or one equally useful, 
it might have taken us 30 to 40 years or even 
longer to discover. Furthermore, additional 
consideration of the history of oil prospecting 
and particularly the continuous decrease in 
size of fields discovered, suggests that we may 


Table 1—Results of Exploratory 
(From A.I.M.E. paper 


Total Wildcat 


Year Wells drilled Wildcats 
1934 
$5 
36 
37 2,224 222 
38 2,638 294 
39 ‘ 2,589 224 
10 .. 8,038 302 
41 . 8.264 503 
42 3,045 493 


Successful 


be approaching the end of an era, that of pros- 
pecting for oil in structural traps, as well as 
the end of a period, that of the search for 
such traps by geophysical methods.” 


Believes Much Oil Unknown 


Mr. DeGolyer said, however, that he believed 
there are yet unknown oil fields of great mag- 
r‘tude in this country to be discovered, fields 
of the stratographic trap type to which the 
East Texas and Coalinga, Calif., fields belong. 
At present, he said, we have no easy method 
of discovering such fields. 


The necessity for higher crude oil prices to 
stimulate exploratory drilling was emphasized 
in discussion at the Petroleum Economic ses- 
sion by Dr. John D. Gill, economist and a di- 
rector of the Atlantic Refining Co., who was 
also a program speaker. 


Gill Cites Price Need 


“To drill all the exploratory wells needed 
the oil companies must have the money to do 
it,” he said. “They have used all their re- 
serve funds and are not getting enough in 
results. In the past, in the face of impending 
shortages, prices were bid up for acreage and 
development territory and prices for crude oil 
advanced. Now their crude oil prices are held 
down by low ceilings and their passiveness 
on the subject of increasing the amount of 
wildcat drilling is understandable.” 


In Mr. Gill’s paper, entitled “The Pertoleum 
Engineer and the Developing Politico-Eco- 
nomic Situation,” he brought out the critical 
difference between the functioning of a planned 
economy such as is now administering the na- 
tion’s affairs and the functioning of free econ- 
omy, in the post-war period. He turned to 
the current discussion of the need for increas- 
ing crude oil production for an illustration of 
one manifestation of a planned economy form 
of government. This is where the government 
agency or bureau becomes so self-confident of 
its ability to solve all problems that it no longer 
hesitates to exercise its independent will and 
to oppose the collective judgment of the most 
experienced representatives of an entire in- 


dustry, On this point he said: 


“For many months the oil industry has been 
considering the means for stimulating the 


Drilling in U. S. 1934-42. 


xy E. L. De Golyer) 
Number Total New Discovered 
New Fields Reserves Disc.° Per field 


Million Bbls. Million Bbls 


Discovered 


S56 1,699 19.7 
104 1,934 18.6 
104 1,894 18.2 
148 2,119 14.3 
166 1,894 11.4 
170 943 5.6 
217 945 4.3 
209 361 Ly 
261 317 12 


® Revision, extensions, and new horizons are credited back w year of field discovery. 
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INDEPENDENTS! ARE YOU BUYING RIGHT IN 
THIS “SELLER’S MARKET’’? 
S both buyer and seller, geared to help Independent 
distributors and dealers.” 


you have more to gain or 


lose this year in the buying end That is the whole hand. An 


Armstrong dealer can play it to 
win. He has the long-mileage 
tires plus the Lowest Net Dis- 
count AT THE TIME OF 
PURCHASE plus absolute ter- 
ritorial protection and other 
advantages of Armstrong’s 
Square Deal Plan for Inde- 
pendent Dealers. He has 
enough high cards to see him 


of your business than in the 
selling end. If that needs ex- 
plaining, then let’s put the 
cards on the table—face up. 


The First Card tells you that 
rubber — and tires — will get 
still scarcer. The Second Card 
assures you of a purchaser for 
every tire you can get. You'll 
have no sales problem on your 
reduced volume. The Third 


through when volume is cur- 


tailed. Heis BUYING RIGHT 























Card says you must help your in a seller’s market. AND 
customers commerce rebher | LES he is sitting in the right chair 
and tires—and that even war for the big game to follow 
reacleies tiees tm Wane whisk when rubber becomes plentiful 

) have always had a reputation — His competitive 
for long mileage service can be ame nt strong as the 
depended upon to give your tock of Gibraltar. 

customers extra miles of service WA R ] ‘ ad E If you are an Independent 

Z from a given amount of rubber. Dealer or Distributor, Arm. 

r 

The Fourth Card reminds you Already this great Armstrong tire of reclaim strong can help you plan right 

; that you can make a _ better rubber has a fine war record for service under for this year and for future 
immediate cash profit on some present-day driving speeds. Cured in our years. Armstrong’s Square 

S . . oom famous High-Profile molds for shock-resistant >..13 

f tire lines than on others. The Deal Policy goes a long way to 
ais C ws r carcass strength, maximum non-skid depth and . 2 ‘ 
Fifth Card reads: **For obvious with Armstrong’s service-tested, road-gripping help you make up for the 
reasons, a wise Independent is tread design, it was bound to make good! profits you lose when sales are 

n . iy . . . 
one who has the backing of a fewer. Ask us for Facts and 

. . . . y . 

r supplier whose sales policy is Proof. Write today! 

d 

” 

| ano THUG ee SAND TRUCK I IRE 
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The famous Armstrong Road Hazard Guarantee is your The carcass strength of Armstrong truck tires is the talk 
assurance that these regular line passenger car tires will of truckers from coast to coast. If you have handled these 
. " ; ine aff « tae f eo. - t > tires tires, you know that they are unbe atable. The complete 
give the extra miles © se ry ic e or W hi rmstrong ires line up to 14.00-24 size includes Over-the-Road, Delivery, 
have been noted. Every tire in the line is of high-profile, Mud-and-Snow and the new Military Type Non-Direction- 
d compression-tread construction for maximum — service. al Mud-and-Snow treads. 
Is 





THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER C0. GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT— WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


* SOUTHERN PLANT—THE ARMSTRONG TIRE & RUBBER CO., NATCHEZ, MISS. 
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PRODUCTION NEWS for the Oil Industry 





search for crude oil. It was generally known 
that a report on this subject was to be made 
to the war council (P.I.W.C.) of the industry 
at its meeting during the first week of Febru- 
ary of this year. It may have been assumed 
by the government agency which administers 
the price control law that the report would 
contain some recommendation for a crude price 
increase as the best means of stimulating the 
search for oil. 


In any event, two days before the industry's 
crude oil report was submitted, on Feb. 1, to 
be specific, the price control agency released 
to the press of the nation a statement to the 
effect that ‘a general advance in crude oil prices 
for the nation’s oil production is not justified 
at this time.’ 


“This categorical statement was predicated 
upon a survey of crude petroleum prices and 


* 


* 


European Axis’ Oil Output 


Total output of crude petroleum and its sub- 

stitutes by the European Axis powers in 1942 
estimated at about 112,000,000 bbls.— 
larger than the year previous—in the 
paper “World Consumption of Petroleum and 
Its Substitutes During 1942”, prepared for the 
meeting of the A.I.M.E. Petroleum Division 
in New York by V. R. Garfias, R. V. Whetsel 
and J. W. Ristori, of the Foreign Oil Depart- 
ment of Cities Service Oil Co, Presentation 
of such data by these authors for several years 
has been a feature of the A.I.M.E. meetings. 


was 


20% 


This gain in volume of oil available to the 
Axis nations in Europe was principally due to 
the increase in synthetic oil output in Ger- 
many. The volume of petroleum substitutes 
in this country in 1942—46,000,000 bbls.— 
was over 40% larger than in 1941. “The in- 
crease in the production of petroleum sub- 


stitutes may indicate the ineffectiveness of 


Estimated Production of Crude Petroleum 


costs which had been made by another gov- 
ernment bureau. The study was purely his- 
torical in nature. It was void of opinion re- 
garding the appropriateness of existing prices. 
It provided no information on up-to-date or 
current forecast of 


future, that is, replacement costs. 


costs nor near-term 
Nor was 
there any evident consideration of the fact by 
the price control agency that the most recent 


periods covered by the report were charac- 


any 


terized by an alarmingly rapid decline in the 
On 
the other hand, the facts necessary to the for- 


rate of discovery of new crude reserves. 


mulation of a sound opinion on the subject 
were contained in the report submitted to the 
Petroleum Industry War Council. This report 
would have been available to the price con- 
trol agency not later than three or four days 
after the which I 


ferred.” 


press release to have re- 


* 


Increased in 1942 


aerial attacks on German synthetic plants, 
or that the location of all of these widely dis- 


tributed plants is not known”, said the paper. 


In Japan also it was reported that the vol- 
ume of synthetic oils increased materially in 
1942 raising the total interior production of 
Japan to over 10,000,000 bbls., as compared 
with 8,800,000 bbls. in 1941. 
outside oil fields gained by Japan in armed 
23,000,000 
1942, as compared with a normal 
peacetime output of 78,000,000 bbls. a year. 
Present oil supply available to Japan in 1942 
was placed by these authorities at around 33,- 
000,000 bbls., exceeding by 8,000,000 bbls. its 
The _ table 
below, prepared from data submitted in this 


Production of 


conquest is estimated at around 


bbls. in 


greatest peacetime consumption. 
paper, gives production of crude petroleum 
and substitutes by principal countries for 194] 


and 1942. 


(Figures in the asands of bbls.) 


Crude 

Country 1941 1942 
u. 6. &. 1,404,180 1,385,000 
2, 5..6.. 240,000 212,000 
Venezuela : 223,000 145,000 
Iran - 78,000 76,000 
Nether. Ind. . ae 62,120 9,000 
Mexico 41,200 35,000 
rere 24,400 0, 
Argentina 21,800 22,00) 
Trinidad 21,200 24,500 
eae ee ary, eee 12,900 13,500 
Conada 6,300 6,400 
Iraq 12,500 14,800 
NE oiwicrsre ey sgie nities 7,700 8,000 
OS SE rr ree 7,800 2,400 
Bahrein Isl. 6,900 7,800 
Japan® atc ard eaters 3,300 3,400 
Miscellaneous 17,140 12,400 
Total, Outside European 

Axis : 2,190,240 1,987,806 
European Axis Powers 
Rumania 5. 40,500 41,000 
Germany 5,240 5,400 
France 500 500 
Poland 3,310 3,400 
Hungary 2,600 3,800 

Italy Albania 1,200 1,500 

Miscellaneous 200 200 
Total Axis 53,550 55,800 


Total World 2,243,790 2,043,600 


° Estimated. 
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and Substitutes by Nations 
Substitutes Total 

1941 1942 194 1942 
67,680 79,000 1,471,500 1,464,000 
1,500 2,000 241,500 214,000 
1,200 1,500 224,200 146,500 
1,000 1,000 79,000 77,000 
1,000 200 63,120 9,200 
1,000 800 42,200 35,800 
900 900 25,300 11,500 
500 600 22.300 22,600 
200 200 21,400 24,700 
1,000 1,000 13,900 14,500 
3,700 3,900 10,000 10,300 
ee 12,500 14,800 
200 300 7,900 8,300 
100 100 7,900 2,500 
200 200 7,100 8,000 
5,500 6,900 8,800 10,300 
9,250 9,800 26,190 22,200 
94,930 108,400 2,285,170 2,196,200 
2,000 2,000 42.500 43,000 
$2,000 46,000 37,240 51,400 
4,100 4,800 1,600 5,300 
200 300 3,510 3.700 
100 200 2,700 4,000 
300 100 1,500 1,900 
2,000 2,100 2,200 2.300 
40,700 55,800 94,250 111,600 
135,630 164,200 2,379,420 2,207,800 


March Quotas 


PAW Recommends Total Production 
Rate of 4,193,000 b/d—Up 31,500 b/d 
above February. Texas’ Hike Is 50,000 
b/d Above Certification for February 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Total U. S. production 
of 4,193,000 b/d of all petroleum liquids has 
been certified by PAW for March, it was an- 
nounced Feb. 19. 

The figure represents a net increase of 31,500 
b/d over total February certified production. 

Certifications to Mid-West and Rocky Moun- 
tain states (Districts 2 and 4) were generally re- 
duced, PAW said, to conform with “continued 
declining the area.” 
Only other change was Texas, where a 50,000 
b/d increase was certified. 


productive capacity in 


Following are certified production rates for 
March for each district and state, as compared 
with February certified rates: 

Certified Production Rates 


(Barrels per Day) 


March 1943 February 1943 
A Total Total 
District Petroleum Petroleum 


and State 
District | 
New York 


Liquids Liquids 


15,400 15,400 
Pennsylvania 50,700 50,700 
West Virginia 19,400 19,400 
Total 85,500 85,500 
District 2 
Illinois 262,300 272,200 
Indiana 16,500 17.200 
Kansas 309.900 310 =n0 
Michigan 63,700 63,700 
Nebraska 2,800 3.000 
Ohio 10.100 10,100 
Oklahoma 390,700 395,300 
Total 1,075,400 1,091,000 
District 3 
Arkansas 78,700 78,000 
Louisiana 349,800 349,800 
Mississippi 50,000 50,000 
New Mexico 105.800 105.800 
Texas 1,502,000 1,452,000 
Total 2,086,300 2,036,300 
District 4 
Colorade 7,000 7,000 
Montana 23.400 24.700 
Wyoming 92.500 94,100 
” Total 122,900 125,800 
District 5 
California 823,700 823,700 
Total U.S. 4,193,800 4,162,300 


Deputy Administrator Davies, explaining in- 
creased Texas rate, said: 

“Operation of the recently completed section 
of the War Emergency Pipelines requires that 
an additional 50,000 bbls. daily of crude oil 
be made available from sweet crude oil fields 
that are tributary to the longview terminal of 
the line transportation of this additional 
production through available tributary pipe- 
lines becomes the important factor in vief of 
the necessary shifting of tank cars to handle 
crude oil movements from the Illinois terminal 
of the War Emergency Pipeline to the eastern 
seaboard.” 


U. S. Crude Stocks Rise 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—U, S. and foreign crude 


stocks totaled 234,239,000 bbls. Feb. 13 as 
compared with 232,823,000 bbls. Feb. 6, Bu- 
reau of Mines reported Feb. 19. 

Major increases were Texas, up 1,287,000 
bbls.; Arkansas, up 188,000 bbls.; Kansas, up 
165,000 bbls.; and New Mexico, up 84,000 
bbls. Only large drops were Louisiana, down 
172,000 bbls.; and Oklahoma, down 144,000 
bbls. 


Other area changes were small. 
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WHEN BETTER HAND PUMPS ARE BUILT 


... you'll find them in 


The quick acceptance and outstanding performance 
of the McDonald STA-PRIME Hand Rotary Pump 
(Plate 890) has led to the demand for other models 


to round out the line. 


The ““883"' series is McDonald's answer to the need 
for a low-priced, sturdy and dependable three-vane 


Hand Rotary Pump with a capacity of not more than 
7 GPM. 


The “832” series is a “‘natural’’ where conditions 
call for a check on gallonage without the use of 





1943 


the MCDonald Catalog 


expensive equipment—a gallon stroke pump suitable 
for both underground and overground tanks and 
available in combinations to meet specific needs. 
Full details on either type will be gladly furnished 
on request. 


A. Y. MCDONALD MFG. CO. 


“The Home of the Swing Joint’’ 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


There’s a McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 


M2 DONALD 
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Products Line Stirs Wrangle 


Where To Build First Leg of 20-inch Texas-East Coast Products Line 
Causes Intra-Industry Controversy. Views Aired at Truman Hearing 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—An open flare-up before 
a Senate investigating committe revealed, for 
the first time publicly, a broiling intra-indus- 
trial controversy over where the first half of 
the 20-in. Texas-East Coast products pipeline 
should be built. 

Fundamental question is whether the first 
leg should be built from Texas to Illinois or 
from Illinois to the Atlantic seaboard. 

At issue are these points: effect on East 
Coast shortage, possible future “monopolistic” 
tendencies the pipeline might inspire, post- 
war adjustments within the oil industry, and 
possible unbalancing of midwestern competi- 
tive conditions. 

The controversy was unveiled on Feb. 17 
by the Truman committee of the Senate. Frank 
Phillips, general chairman of District 2, filed 
a report with PAW Chief Ickes earlier, con- 
tending first segment of the pipeline should 
be built from Illinois to the East Coast. 

Hearing brought out that the Phillips gaso- 
line pipeline was operating at greatly reduced 
capacity from Borger, Tex., to East St. Louis 
and was practically shut down from East 
St. Louis to East Chicago. PAW officials re- 
peatedly stressed need for moving fuel oil to 
East Coast, and hearing developed that Phil- 
lips’ pipeline could not contribute fuel oil 
because there was none along the route. 

Exchange Words on Post-War 

Pounding the table before him, Mr. Ickes 
exchanged sharp words with Sen. Moore, 
Okla., over post-war adjustments. He said 
everything should be done to win the war 
and post-war considerations should not enter 
into present decisions. But Mr. Ickes also 
plainly stated his opposition to any part of 
the industry or any section of the country 
securing undue advantages because of war 
operations. 

Real pro and con discussion of pipeline 
route was staged by PAW Transportation Di- 
rector Parten and C. R. Musgrave, vice-presi- 
dent of Phillips Petroleum Co. and a member 
of District 2 transportation committee, who 
represented Mr. Phillips. 

Both Mr. Ickes and Maj. Parten staunchly 
defended their choice of the southwestern 
leg, but each made it unmistakably clear they 
would delay final decision until the Phillips 
report had been carefully weighed. 

Musgrave Presents Arguments 

Major arguments for constructing eastern 
link first, as presented by Mr, Musgrave, are: 
deliveries would be 


eastern increased — by 


27,000 b/d. Earlier estimates showed eastern 





C. R. Musgrave 


leg would require less steel, but revisions in 
southwestern leg’s plan show both sections 
are about equal in materials required. South- 
western railroads have a better record for tank 
car turn around. Southwestern section of the 
line would free 41,702 tank cars and eastern 
section would release 53,431. Eastern section 
could be served by rail, water, pipeline; south- 
western section would depend on rail. 

He revealed the line would carry aviation 
gasoline. 

When Mr. 


of any argument in favor of the southwestern 


Musgrave disclaimed knowledge 


section being constructed first, Maj. Parten— 
who claimed eastern leg would take 30 days 
longer to build—entered the discussion and 


said: 
PAW’S Position Given 


Decision to build the southwestern section 
first was based on traffic information from 
A.A.R. and ODT 


southwestern railroads could handle increased 


Some authorities doubted 


traffic they will receive next fall from war- 
oil plants. Eastern railroads would be handling 
850,000 b/d with southwestern section in 
operation, and they have proved they can do 
it. Southwestern line will increase net eastern 
110,000 b/d because of shorter 
rail trip. By 1944, District 2 will be needing 


deliveries by 


transportation to bring in outside crude and 
mid-western gasoline surplus will be dissipated 
by next fall when products pipeline starts 


operating. Freight costs for transporting line 


fill for eastern section would be 


$1,500,000 
and take tank cars away from East Coast 
run. 

Maj. Parten said a proposal in the Phillips 
plan for a 10 in. pipeline from New York 
to New England would call for 14,000 tons 
more steel. 

“IT am afraid they (apparently WPB) would 
fall dead if I asked for another pipeline there,” 
Mr. Ickes said of the 10-in. pipeline. 


What W.E.P. Recommended 


Sen. Hatch, N.M., inquired if the new pipe- 
line had been ordered without knowledge of 
all the facts, and Mr. Ickes replied War Emer- 
gency Pipeline’s recommendation for construc- 
tion of the southwestern link had been ac- 
cepted, but final decision was held in abey- 
ance when Mr. Phillips’ report appeared. 

If Phillips’ gasoline pipeline is taken out of 
Chicago service, Mr. Ickes said, PAW will have 
“another bear by the tail” because serving the 
Chicago area with gasoline would then be im- 
possible. 

With PAW’s major concern the building up 
of fuel oil storage, he viewed mid-western dis- 
tress gasoline stocks as “just one of the haz- 
ards of war.” 

He emphasized that “my experts aren’t ready 
to report to me” on the route of the pipeline. 

The side controversy over post-war adjust- 
ments, in which Mr. Ickes expressed belief 
that the Phillips report was precipitated by 
worry over post-war prospects, started when 
he said: “I think there are certain gentlemen 
in the oil industry who are thinking of the 
competitive position after the war.” 

Mr. Ickes added he was not doing that kind 
of thinking but was concerned more with win- 
ning the war in the shortest time. 


Ickes Clashes With Moore 


He was thus brought into a direct clash 
with Sen. “Regardless, 
Mr. Secretary, of what the effect would be 
after the war? 
that?” 

“Terribly,” responded Mr. Ickes. 


Moore who queried: 
Are you not concerned with 


“But there 
won't be any economic situation to worry about 
if we don’t win the war.” 

Sen. Moore expressed fear the pipeline would 
fall into the hands of “people whose power 
it would be to destroy existing facilities and 
that is what we object to.” 

Mr. Ickes pounded the table and shot back: 
“IT am not afraid of my government yet.” 

Sen. Hatch defended Mr. Ickes by saying 
no man in the country is more concerned with 
preservation of the independent oil man than 
the oil chief (Ickes). 

A breakdown in New England war plants 
because of an oil shortage would be more seri- 
ous than temporary post-war confusion over 
mid-western readjustments, Mr. Ickes said un- 


der questioning by Sen. Maloney, Conn. 
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posse aig merger’ ... to replace tank cars operating 

eo = } . . ° 
poor ~~ with 9 within 100 miles of supply terminals 

S 
q pee _ m The East needs tank cars . . . needs them badly . . . and 
TIRES: 10.00 x? eric. APIA Uncle Sam says you can have Heil Trailerized Tanks to 
4 GENERAL:? ans uixernent replace them — so what are we waiting for? Let's get 
an Pence . entio pen 4 to permit together now and arrange for you to enjoy the advan- 
sional Fi q satety 4 states tages of this modern transportation method, for the dura- 
s to des ‘ aximu tion and after . . . One Heil Trailerized Tank replaces an 
peration almost unbelievable number of tank cars — improves 
; apment f° a your delivery schedules — cuts your hauling costs — de- 
aditio gharveree of wpplice” pendably, with minimum interruption and trouble. You 
3 a8 ank core OFT your porte and ¥ get a good-looking Heil Trailerized Tank — standard and 
aol rere ycc te quality-built throughout, no changes in design, fully 
ai ve ve immeatol ett equipped ... The allotment is limited, and includes only 
i 





the standard model illustrated and 
described herein. Act now—and feel 
happy about doing a good turn for 
your own concern while aiding the 
war effort. Write, wire, or phone. 
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Big Inch Operates 


First Tank Car Train of Texas Crude 
Piped Through the ‘Big Inch’ Line Is 
Loaded at Norris City and Heads East 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The world’s greatest pipe- 
line—the “Big Inch”— is in operation. 

On Feb. 19, the 24-in. crude pipeline from 
Longview, Tex., to Norris City, Ill., which will 
have a daily capacity of 300,000 bbls., started 
funnelling oil into tank cars bound for the 
Kast. 

The pipeline was dedicated in a brief, sim- 
ple ceremony by government and industry of- 
ficials on the spot, and PAW Ickes who spoke 
from Washington. 

In his broadcast address to the ceremony, 
Mr. Ickes said completion of the line “is an 
engineering achievement of monumental pro- 


portions”. 
= Took 200 Days To Finish 


Just 200 days before the ceremony was held, 
work started on the Texas-Illinois segment 
after nearly a year’s battle between Mr. Ickes 
and war production chieftains. 

Mr. Ickes said simply: 

“To the 
and patriotic services the line could not have 
been built, 
congratulations for a job well done.” 


strong men, without whose loyal 


I say: You have your Country's 

During first 10 days the pipeline is in op- 
eration, ODT said in an announcement coin- 
ciding with the NAW > ceremony, tank cars 
will transport about 50,000 b/d, gradually in- 
250,000 b /d. 

The remaining 50,000 b/d will be delivered 
to other Hlinois points by pipeline where tank 
ears will tranship the oil. 


creasing to 


To Boost East's Oil 120,000 b/d 


Completion of the pipeline, 
the solid tank train shuttle 
Norris City and eastern consuming centers, 
will boost net oil deliveries by 120,000. b/d. 

Both crude and fuel oil will be delivered in 
alternate batches by the pipeline. 


coupled with 


service between 


ODT said loading facilities at Norris City, 
which are being completed hurriedly, will 
handle about 1160 tank cars a day. The fa- 
cilities will include 3 loading racks—each with 
a capacity of 254 cars at a time and 16 single 
car racks. 


By May 1, said ODT, storage tanks holding 
1,280,000 bbls. will be completed. 

Most of the crude oil carried by the pipeline 
will be moved by tank car to refining points 
around New York, Philadelphia and in New 
England areas. The fuel oil is to be consigned 
to Boston and Fore River, Mass.; 
R. I.; Bayonne and Linden, N. J.; Staten Is- 
land, N. Y.; and other points in Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

Mr. Ickes said the 
positive, 


Providence, 


pipeline “will have a 
decisive influence” on outcome of 
world battles. 

In the scene of the dedication, Deputy PAW 
Davies made a brief speech, as did President 

Alton Jones and Vice-President B. E. Hull 
of War Emergency Pipeline, Inc., 
the pipeline. 


builders of 
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RFC To Compensate for Extra Costs 
Through Use of ‘Big Inch’ Line 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Purchasers of oil trans- 
ported through the “Big Inch” pipeline from 
to Norris City, IIl., will be 
compensated for any extraordinary costs but 
they should wait until the oil is laid down at 
ultimate destination on East Coast and then 
apply for compensation on entire 


Longview, Texas., 


substitute 
transportation movement, an RFC official ex- 
plained to NPN Feb. 17. However, detailed 
procedure will be set forth in regulations now 
being prepared. 


Rail, Truck Coordination Ideas 
Disclosed in ODT Statement 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—ODT’s first public presen- 
tation of current rail-truck coordination discus- 
sions shed some new official light on what the 
nation’s transportation bosses are thinking 
about. 

Rail-truck coordination is an euphemistic 
confining trucks to the 
short hauls and letting the railroads have the 


long ones, 


name for, ingeneral, 


The ODT statement, issued Feb. 23, merely 
reviewed the discussions under way—many of 
which had previously been reported—tied up 
a few of the loose ends in public perusal of the 
discussions, and reached no conclusions. Never- 
theless, the statement is interesting from the 
standpoint of what may happen. 

First, ODT emphasized no action will be 
taken until trucks, rails, and shippers have tho- 


roughly examined, and fully understand, what 
is being done. 


ODT Statement Quoted 


“In general, ODT said, “the proposals stu- 
died by the ODT for rail-truck coordination 
have been designed to bring about the trans- 
portation of each type of traffic by the agency 
best adapted to move it. 

“A major proposal under consideration is the 
use generally of trucks for movements within 
terminal areas and for short hauls, and the 
utilization of the rails for longer hauls.” 

ODT remarked, 


many hauls, 


that there are 
necessary and desirable because 
which trucks can handle much 
better than railroads. 


however, 


of the war, 
The war transportation 
agency refrained from broaching the highly- 
controversial issue of a milage limit on truck 
hauls. 

The agency said traffic specialists are stu- 
dying possibilities of dividing long and short 
hauls between rails and trucks, respectively in 
the traffic centers of Boston, New York, Phila- 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Dallas. 


delphia, 
Orleans, 


RFC Agrees To Finance Western Leg 
Of Proposed 20-Inch Pipeline 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Upon recommendation 

of PAW, Defense Plant Corp., RFC subsid- 

iary, has agreed to finance construction of pro- 

posed 20-in. pipeline to run between Texas 

Gulf coast and Illinois and Indiana terminals, 
RFC Chairman Jones has announced. 





Tank Car Hauls to East Coast Drop to 806,975 b/d 


WASHINGTON—Tank car hauls of crude 
and products to the East totaled 806,976 b/d 


during week ended Feb. 13 as compared with 


832,896 b/d the PAW re- 
ported Feb. 18. Total of 38 participating oil 


companies loaded 26,152 cars as follows: 


previous week, 


Company Cars Company Cars Company Cars 
Allied 8 Daugherty 20 Southland 12 
American Bitumuls 31 Gulf 2116 California Standard 29 
Amsco 266 Hartol 132 Kentucky Standard 69 
Arkansas Fuel Oil 112 Pan American 1603 New Jersey Standard 5651 
Ashland Refining 99 Petrol Corp. 510 Sohio 116 
Siuiatie 13 Petroleum Heat & Power 60 Sun 2253 
Atlantic Refining 2107 Phillips PO ME scan a 

; ure 213 Texaco 1258 
James B. Berry Sons 4 eee Tide Wate 95 
Chalmette 60 ooseveit - ide ater 105 5 
sae Royal 7 Hess, Inc. 26 
Cities Service 1141 Shell 912 Republic 164 
Conoco 315 Sinclair 2370 Bell Oil & Gas a ee 
Crown Central 16 Socony-Vacuum 3220 Home Oil ; l 
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Rubber Progress Report 
(Continued from p. 26) 


» the Rubber Reserve Company, and the responsibilities 
f both that company and the Board of Economic War- 
fare in the Rubber Program have been delineated. 
Operations 

Among the activities of this branch during the 
past two months have been studies of rubber re- 
juirements of all claimant agencies and of processing 
nachinery within industry; and bringing up to date 
tatistical information on all matters pertaining to 
the production and use of rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts Steps have been taken to relieve some of the 
burden upon industry by eliminating reports not es- 
sential to the work of this office. Priority problems 
f maintenance and repair materials for plants have 
been followed and expedited. 

The essential functions formerly handled by the 
Rubber Division of the Office of Civilian Supply, 
W.P.B., have been carried out and there have been 
rganized eight product groups to supervise con- 
sumers’ rubber requirements. 

The use of recaps and recapping equipment have 
been supervised in order to assure the public the 
best possible results from the rubber allocated for 
its use 

The production of reclaimed rubber has been in- 
reased in order more nearly to meet military and 
ivilian requirements. 

Problems incident to the effect of the higher cost of 
synthetics upon the cost of rubber goods are being 
studied and worked out with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Rubber Reserve Company. It 

hoped that decisions may be reached in the very 
near future. 

Progress has been made in simplifying rationing 
regulations further to conserve rubber and to facilitate 
the securing of available rubber by those eligible, 
ind in improving interpretations of gasoline ration- 
ing procedures, etc. 

As recommended by the Baruch Committee, a 
nission of technical experts left for Russia in early 
December Cabled reports indicate that this mis- 
ion is gathering valuable information and will return 
with a full report sometime in March. 

Several pilot plants intended to produce butadiene 
from agricultural products and petroleum are in 
irious stages of technical development. While 
me have been delayed because of the shortage of 

mponent parts and fabricating facilities, it has 
een possible to rearrange schedules and to move 
parts to other fabricators, so that an early comple- 
tion of the principal pilot plants is now fairly well 


issured The translation of certain promising pro- 
sses into actual plant construction depends, of course 
on results of these piloting operations. 


Technical Developments 


Our technical staffs have been active on two broad 


ee 
l The solution of problems in the production 
synthetic rubbers and the improvement of their 
ility, and investigation of the many processes in- 
lved 


2) The conversion of the rubber manufacturing in- 
y to the use of synthetics as rapidly as these be 
e available. 
The industry has cooperated closely with our staff 
every way and, particularly, by the generous sup- 
of its leading technologists in technical meet- 
on alcohol, petroleum and rubber, thus function- 
in a most heartening manner on every possible 
blem connected with synthetic rubber production. 
With the aid of the most recent and best informed 
it has been possible to re-appraise the merits 
the various synthetics. Buna S still appears to be 
best all-purpose rubber and_ its processing is 
h improved On the other hand, some special 
nthetics, such as “‘Norepol’’ and ‘“‘Arapol’’ may be 
iside due to shortages in the specific food products 
1 by them “Thiokol” will probably be used _ pri- 
rily in recapping civilian tires and for a few spe- 
not filled in the past by rubber. For this 
son, neither production nor consumption of this 
luct is included in the over-all figures of the 
_ram 
rhe needs for rubber are being relieved by the use 
ertain synthetic resins now becoming available 
1 by the substitution of reclaim rubber and rubber- 
nders in many products. 
cooperation has existed with the various 
ms of the Army and Navy on specifications and 
rsions with valuable results. With their aid and 
1 the help of industry, tire tests of all descriptions 
being continuously conducted, to determine the 
t use of synthetics when they become plentiful. 
Meanwhile, extensive research programs in many 
he technical fields are under way in a number of 
ersities and colleges throughout the country and 
1 basis for exchange of research information 
* being developed, which should be of great benefit 
rubber program. 
continued cooperation of all concerned I 
within the next few months to be able to make 
re encouraging report. 
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W. M. JeFFeERs, 
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Only Cities Service offers 
the Ride Improver 


Here’s something to shout about 


—the toughest, most 


powerful 


grease gun in the world! So tough 


it can grease a fully-loaded truck. 


So powerful it floods the tightest 


shackle. And absolutely 


safe from 


fire hazard because it’s air-oper- 


ated. 


This is the famous Ride Improver 


—an exclusive development with 


Cities Service. 

















It is only one of many unique 


instruments born of Cities Service 


research. Today, 


in this hour of 


war, Cities Service engineers and 


laboratory technicians are develop- 


ing new instruments and petroleum 


products ...so that, at war’s end, 


our dealers may continue to feature 


the latest Cities Service 


““exclu- 


sives’’ to keep their customers 


satisfied, and their cash registers 


jingling! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK > 


CHICAGO 










; “1N THE SOUTH 





ARKANSAS FUEL OiL COMPANY 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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OCECO VENT VALVES 


Oceco Valve with Valve with 
SEPARATE pressure outlet COMBINED pressure outlet 
and vacuum inlet and vacuum inlet 


PRESSURE VALVE VACUUM VALVE 


minimize 7L4SH-BACK hazard 





_@ Laboratory tests and many tank fires have shown that when vapor 
passing outward through a vent valve becomes ignited—the flash (if 
no flame arrestor is used) can pass back into the tank if the velocity of 
the flash is greater than the velocity of the vapor flowing outward past 
the valve. The only positive protection against flash-back is an adequate 
flame arrestor ... But if you don’t use a flame arrestor be sure to specify 
an Oceco Vent Valve. It’s the next best thing. 


As shown by the diagram above, a flash of vapors leaving the 
tank, at point marked X in Oceco’s separate outlet valve, tends to 
close the pressure valve without opening the vacuum valve. In the 
combined outlet valve design, the flash has maximum opportunity to 
open the vacuum valve and find easy entrance into the tank. 


Minimized flash-back is only one advantage of Oceco Vent Valves 
--- Strong, fire resistant housings — positive venting at the desired pres- 
sure and vacuum—and large flow capacity are some of the others. 
You'll find full details in our recently completed Catalog V-50 . 
Send for a copy today! 


OCECO 


Division of 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
883 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales RS is in the Principal Cities 


FIRE PREVENTION AND VAPOR CONSERVATION EQUIPMENT 


FOR VOLATILE LIQUID STORAGE TANKS 
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Emergency Speed 


Tank Truck Emergency Shipments and 
Others Exempted from 35-Mile Limit. 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Tank trucks may lawfully 
exceed the 35 m.p.h. speed limit beginning 
on March 1 if they are carrying emergency 
shipments for the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, War Shipping Adminiscration, or any 
industrial plant serving those agencies. 

A tank truck, however, must display a trian- 
gular red, white and blue pennant—with “V 
Emergency” imprinted on it—and carry a cer- 
tificate showing exemption, by virtue of cargo 
carried, from the speed limit. 

The certificate of exemption may be ob- 
tained from an ODT district office, a state 
motor truck association affiliated with Amer- 
ican Trucking Assns., Inc., Army Air Forces, 
Traffic Control Division of Army Transporta- 
tion Corps, Maritime Commission, or WSA. 

The emergency pennants may be purchased 
from state trucking associations, but if one is 
required on short notice, it may be borrowed 
from one of the 4 government agencies with 
the express understanding it will be returned 
when the trip is completed. 

Tank trucks alone were not covered by the 
exemption. On Feb. 21, ODT Eastman an- 
nounced the 35 m.p.h. speed limit could be 
exceeded by any motor vehicle carrying any 
commodity provided one of the 4 agencies 
said the shipment is of an emergency nature. 

War Department petition for relaxation of 
the speed limit started the ball rolling for 
exemption of emergency shipments. Rubber 
Director Jeffers chimed in and approved the 
60-day trial. 

“It must be understood,” Mr. Eastman said, 
“that the exemption does not mean a lifting of 
the 35 m.p.h. speed limit for any other form 
of motor traffic.” 

Accompanying the speed limit exemption 
order were exemptions from overloading, un- 
derloading, hauling over circuitous routes, call- 
backs and limited delivery provisions of Gen- 
eral Orders 3, 6, and 17, covering common, 
local and private and contract carriers, re- 


spectively. 


WPB Okays 200 New Tank Trailers 
To Be Rationed to Buyers 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The 200 newly-approved 
tank trailers, ranging from 3000-gal. semi- 
trailers to 8000-gal. trains, will be distributed 
under the commercial vehicle rationing set-up 
and the purchase cost may be amortized if the 
buyer pleases. 

ODT announced Feb. 15 that WPB had ap- 
proved construction of the 200 new trailers. 
With the 892 trailers previously authorized, 
the new units bring total approved tank trailers 
to 1092. This marks completion of ODT’s 
present tank trailer program. 

An ODT official said that the 200 new trailers 
would not be allocated among manufacturers 
for construction until petroleum transporters 
have filed ration applications for the units. 
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COMING 
MEETINGS 











FEBRUARY 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobber’s Assn., Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Thurs., Feb. 25. 


North Texas Oil & Gas Assn., Annual Meeting, Wo- 
man’s Forum, Wichita Falls, Texas, Sat., Feb. 27. 


MARCH 
Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Nashville, Tenn., Sun.- 
Mon., Fe b. 28-March 1. 
Oil-Heat Institute of America, Inc., Twentieth An- 


nual, Hotel Commodore, New York City, Mon.- 
Tues., March 8-9. 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Inc., Semi- 
annual Convention, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind.. Wed.-Thurs.. March 10-11. 


Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., Annual Meeting, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Thurs., March 11. 


APRIL 


New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Inc., Annual Spring 
Frolic, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., Thurs., 
April 1 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 28th Annual 
Meeting The Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Tues.-Wed.-Thurs., April 7-8-9. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Production, 


Eastern District, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 8-9 


American Chemical Seciety, Petroleum Division, De- 
troit, Mich., Mon.-Fri., April 12-16. 

Natural Gasoline Association of America, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, Wed.-Fri., April 14-16. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England, 20th 
Annual Convention, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., Wed.-Thurs., April 21-22. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Blackhawk, Davenport, Iowa, Fri.-Sun., April 26- 
7-28 


MAY 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, Wed.-Thurs., May 5-6. 


National Fire Protection Assn., Palmer House, Chi- 
cago 


ig ll., Mon.-Sat., May 10-11-12-13-14-15. 


JUNE 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif., Mon.-Wed., June 
14-15-16 
New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Inc., Spring Golf Outing. 


Suburban Golf Club, Elizabeth, N. J., Thurs., 
Tune 24 


OCTOBER 


West Virginia Petroleum Assn., Annual Convention 
Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., Wed., 
Oct. 13 


Petroleum Division, National Assn. of Credit Men, St. 
Louis, Mo., Mon.-Wed., Oct. 25-26-27. 


NOVEMBER 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, Mon.-Fri., Nov. 29-30, Dec. 1-2-3. 


DECEMBER 


Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Tues.-Thurs., Dec. 7-8-9. 


Phillips To Start 48 Hour Week 
Special to NPN 
BARTLESVILLE—Hours of most employes 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. will be increased 
Mar. 1 to 48 per week, to meet increasing de- 
inds for manpower to operate new war 
duction plants and to fill jobs left vacant 
i large number of employes entering mili- 
service, according to joint statement of 
rank Phillips, chairman of the board, and 

K. S. Adams, president. 


lime and a half for hours over 40 per week 
| be paid to employes subject to the fair la- 
standards act. Adjustment will be made 
the pay of other workers who may be re- 
red to work longer hours than at present. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1943 

















MORE WULEAGE 
with GMC Service 


Recent figures from the Department of Agriculture show that 
trucks haul to market 68% of the cattle, 70% of the hogs, 76% of 
the poultry, nearly 100% of the milk. This year, farmers and 
farm trucks will be busier than ever before producing and hauling 
food for our soldiers and workers, as well as our fighting allies. 
Everyone must co-operate to keep these trucks operating as de- 
pendably as possible for as long as possible. General Motors Truck 
dealers and service men are pledged to do their part. And GMC 
Preventive Maintenance ... in use since 1928... has proved 
its ability time and again to make trucks run better, longer. 





Special “Service Payment Plan’ available through our own YMAC 





ee ee ee | 








THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
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Monthly figures are actual as reported by Bureau of 
Mines. Weekly figures are as estimated by American 
Petroleum Institute on Bureau of Mines basis, except 
crude stocks which are as reported by Bureau of Mines. 


Gasoline Stocks 
(Finished & Unfinished) 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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4 PRODUCTION 


STATISTICS 


Refinery Operations 


American Petroleum Institute 


figures in thousands of 








barrels of 42 gallons each. Figures include reported totals 


plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 
Per Cent Daily Per Cent 

Daily Potential of Refining Average Crude of Reporting 
Refining Capacity Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Capacity Operated 

Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
Combined ** 2.444 2,444 88.2 88.2 1,562 1,650 63.9 67.5 
Appalachian 177 177 84.8 84.8 148 152 83.6 85.9 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 811 811 85.0 85.0 731 731 90.1 90.1 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 416 416 80.1 80.1 351 353 84.4 84.9 
Rocky Mt 147 147 48.0 48.0 83 86 56.5 58.5 
California 817 817 89.9 89.9 730 720 89.4 88.1 
otal U. S.—B. of M. Basis 4.812 4,812 85.9 85.9 3.605 3,692 74.9 76.7 

U.S B. of M Basis F eb ] 4, 1942 3.764 


Gasoline Production 
at Refineries inc. 
Natural Blended 

Week Ended 


Stocks of 
Finished and 
Unfinished Gasoline 
Week Ended 


Total Stocks 
Gas Mil & Nistillates 
Week Ended 


Total Stocks 
Residual Fuel Oil 
Week Ended 


Districts Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
Combined®°® 4,739 4,689 40.254 39,277 16,094 16,871 10,629 10,680 
Appalachian 434 416 3,016 3,015 686 668 586 590 
Ind., Ill., Ky 2,194 2,380 19,109 18,590 4,182 4,479 2.689 2,634 
Okla., Kans., Mo 1,117 1,068 7,520 7,320 1,386 1,511 1,385 1,387 
Rocky Mt. 314 303 1.943 1,886 372 371 518 522 
California 1.655 1,623 20,267 20,165 11,572 11,603 54,859 55,282 
Total U S B. of M 

Basis 10,458 10,479 92,109° 90.253 34,292 35,503 70,666 71,095 
u. & B. of M. Basis 

Feb. 14, 1942 12.416 104,554 37.465 88,759 

°Finished 82,203.000 bbl.: Unfinished 9,906,000 bbl 

°°Includes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf, and North Louisiana-Arkansas districts 





Crude Oil Stocks 


Bureau of Mines figures in thousands of barre 


ls ) 


N. P.N. Gasoline 


Index 








Dealer Tank 
Change T.W. Car 
a . from Cents Per Gal. 
Grade or Origin — 6 pp fos 3 Feb. 6 Fe bh 292 10.57 6.67 
Pennsylvania Grade 2,908 2,925 17 Month ago 10.57 6.70 
Other Appalachian 1,379 1,351 = 28 etc 10.17 6.74 
Lima-Michigan 1,156 1,11] - 45 Dealer index is an average of “‘undivided”’ dealer 
Illinois-Indiana 9,708 9.731 28 a ; 
prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 
Arkansas 2,139 2,327 1188 
Kansas 7.570 7.735 +165 Tank car index is a weighted average of following 
Louisiana 12,488 12,316 —172 wholesale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB re- 
No thern 4,278 4,024 —254 fineries or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna., 
Gulf Coast 8,210 §,292 1. 892 Calif., N. Y. Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Bos- 
Mississippi 1581 1,616 35 ton and Gulf Coast 
New Mexico 6,330 6,414 + 84 
Oklahoma 38,186 38,042 144 
Texas 102.956 104,243 1,287 
East Texas 25,348 25,101 —247 
West Texas 23,447 23,402 — 45 ifi i 
Gulf Texas 29.646 30,329 +683 Pacific Coast Oil Demand 
Other Texas 24.515 25.411 +896 
Panhandle 1,644 5,024 +380 For December 
Nort} 7,259 7,240 ¢ - ‘ 
South 1622 a aaa = (Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of b/d) 
Other 7,990 8,593 603 Dec. 1942 Dec. 1941 Nov. 1942 
Rocky Mountain 13.757 13,806 49 Hie ee ee 
California 32.542 32,497 45 Gasoline 204 220 262 
Foreign 128 125 ‘ . e 
Gas Oil & Diesel 89 73 75 
Total gasoline-bearing Heavy Fuel Oil 391 267 380 
in U.S 232,823 234.239 41.416 —<o¥Y “ME > 
Heavy in California 10,325 10,278 AT All Products 804 684 821 
U. S. Crude Oil Production 
American Petroleum Institute figures ) 
bas WEEK ENDED WEEK ENDED 
Feb. 13 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
& jane (Daily Average) (Daily Average) 
Oklahoma 352.600 349,500 Eastern (IIL. & 
Kansas 299.850 305.700 Ind. excluded) 94,550 89.100 
RGR EE SSG TREES Nebraska 2.350 2.350 Michigan 63.200 56,700 
Texas 1,341,000 1.337.250 Wvyoming 86,850 86,500 
a4 BESHS” Se SBRE SETAE Louisiana 338,100 338,050 Montana 21.450 21.400 
| Arkansas 75.700 75.850 Colorado 7.250 7,050 
Mississippi 56.900 54,350 New Mexico 96,600 98,300 
Illinois 245.200 8.500 California 773.500 774.400 
Indiana 15.700 18,350 





Total U. S. 3,870,800 3.853.350 
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Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Kerosine and No. 1 
fuel were priced 0.25c higher in the lower 
Western Penna. field the past week when two 
refiners who had not previously changed their 
quotations in the earlier general rise advanced 
their quotations in that amount. New ranges 
were 6.375 to 7.625c for 45 w.w. kerosine, 
5 to 6.75c for 46 w.w., 6.5 to 6.75c for 47 
w.w., and 6.125 to 6.5 for No. 1 fuel. Quo- 


tations for other products were unchanged. 


6.3 


Demand for kerosine, fuel oil, and lubricat- 
ing oils excepting neutrals continued heavy, 
with products closely held in consequence. Of 
light ends, gasoline alone was accumulating in 
storage as a result of PAW quota restictions. 


Culf 

NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Sales of gasoline 
and No. 2 fuel and new quotations for a vari- 
ety of products were reported at the Gulf the 
week ended Feb. 20. 

Gasoline sale was of approximately 5000 
bbls. min. 80 oct (ASTM) Ethyl at 6.5c for 
shipment up the Mississippi river in buyer's 
barge. No. 2 fuel sale was a 100,000-bbl. 
cargo at 3.75c. Refiner said sale was “relief 
sale”, explaining that when the Texas-Illinois 
pipeline failed to open on schedule Jan. 1, he 
was obliged to petition the Government for 
iid in shipping large inventories accumulated 


for shipment through the pipeline. 


New quotations reported in the New Or- 
leans and lower Mississippi Gulf Coast mar- 
ket were: min. 80 oct. (ASTM) Ethyl gasoline, 

in tank cars, 6.5 to 6.625c barges; 72-74 

t. (ASTM) leaded, 6.125c tank cars, 5.75c 
barges; 65 oct. (ASTM) unleaded, 5.58c tank 


irs, 5.25c barges; 41-43 w.w. kerosine, 3.875 


to 4.5e for both methods of delivery. Barge 
its of No. 2 fuel were quoted at 3.75c, and 
53-57 d. i. diesel oil was quoted at 4.125c for 
oth methods of delivery. 


Mid-Continent 

TULSA, Feb. 20—Storage low and _ship- 
ments heavy on most refined products was 
report of Mid-Continent refiners the past week. 
Movement of kerosine, distillate and residual 
fuels against heavy demand was limited only 
by refinery output, most refiners said. Many 
said reduced refinery runs and adjustments 
in yields have prevented accumulation of gaso- 
line, although a few described their position 
as “getting uncomfortable”; one, however, said 
his storage at least 50% under last year’s level. 

Increased open spot activity in Grade 26-70 
natural gasoline was reported. Several sales 
were made at 3.875c, f.o.b. Group 3, while 
two sellers formerly out of open spot market 
re-entered with quotations of 3.875c, f.o.b. 


Group 3, and one with quotation of 3.5¢ f.o.b. 
Breckenridge. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20 — Highs of price 


ranges for 72-74 oct. gasoline along the sea- 


board were lowered 0.1 to 0.8¢c the week end- 





CRUDE PRICES 
No Crude Price Changes as of Feb. 22 


Since changes in crude oil prices are 
so few, the 2 pages of crude oil price 
tables hereafter will be printed only when 
there are sufficient changes in prices to 
warrant. 

In the meantime a record is being kept 
in the Cleveland office of NPN and 
OILGRAM from which the publishers 
will be glad to make proofs, or letters or 
affidavits as to what the prices are, and 
without charge to regular subscribers. 
Changes in crude oil prices will be spe- 
cially noted in this market section when 
made. 











ed Feb. 20 when one supplier said he had low- 
ered quotations at some points and was no 
longer quoting at others. At Tampa, reduc- 
tion of his quotations lowered price of 72-7¢ 
oct. 0.05c¢ to 8.27c. New ranges at other points 
were 9.2 to 9.4c at New York in tank cars, 
8.25 to 8.4c at Savannah, and 7 to 7.2¢ at Mo- 
bile, while at Philadelphia, Norfolk, and 
Charleston, grade was quoted at 9.2c, 8.7¢, and 
8.7c flat, respectively. 


Mid-Westen 

CHICAGO, Feb. 20—Majority of refineries 
in Mid-West and Central Michigan areas are 
reported operating on reduced runs of crude 
and five are shut down temporarily because of 
lack of crude. 

Demand for all products with exception of 
gasoline in Mid-West was reported as being 
very good. Many refiners stated they are op- 
erating on daily production to meet fuel oil 
requirements. Gasoline demand, Central Mich- 
igan refiners reported gasoline demand very 
strong while Mid-Western refiners and mar- 
keters said it was slow. 

Several marketers offered lowered quota- 
tions on gasoline of a fractional difference al- 
though refiners had not yet reported any 
change in theirs. Central Michigan refiner re- 
ported a 0.25c¢ raise on his straight run gaso- 
line although the range for that product in 
Central Michigan continues to be 5.25-6c. No 


other price changes were reported. 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—The gasoline 
market continued weak with the extreme bot- 
tom of the range remaining at 4.5c, 5c, and 
5.5c for the 3 grades. 

It was reported that refiners are finding the 
market for third grade gasoline not only weak 
but vanishing. 

The price on all other products, except gaso- 
line, remained at their ceilings. 





Index of Governmental Orders Concerning Petroleum Prices 

Orders, “requests”, “ceilings”, and other statements issued by gov- 
ernmental agencies concerning prices of petroleum and products, prices 
x which are published in this market section of NATIONAL PETRO- 


LEUM NEWS, have been published as follows: 


NATIONAL Platt’s 
PETRO- PLATT’S OIL-Law- 
LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM 


Jan. 4, °43—Gasoline tank wagon 


(For orders issued prior to December see earlier issues of NPN) 


NATIONAL 
PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS 


2¢ ’42-Service station 3c 
. 2 
margin made nationwide ; Dec. 30, p. 13 
29, °42—Fuel oil price increase 
of .3c in rationed area Jan. 6, p. 8 
29, ’42—Aviation gasoline of 
87 Octane and over exempt 
from price control Jan. 6, p.10 
29, "42—-Maximum prices set 
for light fuel oils in Boston area Jan. 6, p. ll 
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Dec. 28, p.3 P. 300.81 
979 95 


York City 


Q 


price increase set for Quincy, 
Jan 6, p. 11 Jan. 5, p. 1 P. 300.91 
P. 272.39 
Platt’s Jan. 4, ’43—Residuals and distillates 
PLATT’S OIL-Law- redefined; specific prices set at ce 
OILGRAM GRAM certain ports aa Jan. 6, p.15 Jan. 4, p.1 P. 300.93 
Dec. 28, p.2 P. 272.33 Jan. 4, °43—-Maximum prices set for 


kerosine, light fuel oils in New 


Jan. 20, p.12 Jan. 6, p.2 P. 300.96 
P. 272.40 


P.272.35 Jan. 4, ’43—Specific prices set for 


Beverly Hills, Calif. crude 


Jan. 138, p. 27 Jan. 6, p.1 P. 301 


Dec. 29, p. 1 P. 800.85 Jan. 25, ’43—Dollar and cents ceil- 
ings set for Western residuals Jan. 27, p.15 Jan. 25, p.2 P. 300.99 

Dec. 31, p. 1 P.300.86 Jan. 26, '43—Specific prices set for 
P. 272.37 Pacific heavy fuels Jan. 27, p. 8 Jan. 26, p 2 _ P. 300.103 























REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED — 


Refinery and Seaboard ore in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATT’S 
OILGRAM and are published in the Monday issue of the OILGRAM. 


PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT'’S OILL- 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private, 
OILGRAM reports it according to what it is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable. 

All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing this 
information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ gereral offers or posted 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for “open spot” 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 


Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “market date of shipment,’ 
prices named i in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “‘open spot’’ transactions and therefore are 
not considered in making ‘the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“Inter-refinery”’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted. 

All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


accuracy, 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOB refineries, 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated. 
Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
.S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so designated. 
Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. 
the business day. 
Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this i is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district. Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped. 
When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex- 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved. 
Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service, except 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported. 
Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
Petroleum News office at ence as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication. 


Prices are published at the close of 





NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 
bids reported in market leads. 


and sales shown: 


Summary of Daily Gasoline 


Refiners’ prices 


Prices (Feb. 15 to Feb. 22) 





U. S. Motor, (ASTM octane) Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
78 octane Etbyl: Feb. 22 Feb. 19 Feb. 18 Feb. 17 Feb. 16 
occa =k ds bc uKias ahh si weooe eam RE 6 75 6 875 6 75 - 6 875 6 75 6.875 6.75 - 6 875 6.75 - 6.875 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 6 75 - 7 125 6.75 = 7.125 6.75 - 7.125 6 75 - 7.125 6.75 - 7.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 6 6 7 6 6 7 6 - 7 66 -7 6.6 -7 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 7 7 (2) 7 (2 7 (2) 7 (2) 
72-74 octane: 
hanna: nidrag b-Asacnia sine eremie.bare ew ales 5 875- 6 5.875- 6 5 875- 6 5.875- 6 5 875- 6 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 5.875- 6 5.875- 6 5 875- 6 5 875- 6 5 875- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5. 6 5.8 6 5.8 6 5.75 - 6 5.75 - 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 6 6 6 6 6 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma TEUPUULEREEE CEPT EEE Te 5.5 >. 625 5.5 5 625 2.5 - 5.625 5.3 - § 625 $.§ 5.625 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 5.5 5.625 3.5 5 625 5.5 - 5.625 5.5 - 5.625 §.5 - 5.625 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.4 -5.5 5 4 So e - 5.5 5.4-5.625 (a) 5.4-5.625 (a) 
an Tex. —— to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.75(1 5.75 5.75 (1) 5.75(1) 5.75 (1) 
octane & above: 
INE oo 0 as 65 nw 3.55.4 og Xie olds, aim BRN eo Oe 5S 125- $25 > 125- 5.25 >.123- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 § 125- 5.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 —_ ca Ale ra a air 5.1 5.25 = ie $.25 3.1 - 5.25 $.i -3.3 $1 -5$.23 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest'ns.) 4 875- 5 25 4.875- 5.25 4 875- 3.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.25 5.25 5.25 §.25 §.25 
Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM) 
DD I, ok vc a cee sp ensioveesens 9.2 10 2 9 2 10 2 92 -10 2 92 10.2 92- 10.2 
New York harbor, barges................ 9 1 9 3 9 1 9 3 91 -93 91 9 3 91 -9.3 
Phidadeinitin district... .... cc ccccccccccs 92 -97 92 -9.7 92 -9.7 2 = 82 92 -9.7 
errr 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 
“(” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)....... 7.5-7.75 (2) 7.5-7.75 (2) 7.5-7.73 (2) 7.5-7.75 (2) 7.5-7.75 (2) 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 
“(Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)...... 7.25 - 7.3 7.23 ye t.25 1.3 7.28 - 7.3 7.28 - 7.3 
Gasoline—u. S. Motor (ASTM) except where otherwise specified 
Prices in Effect Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Prices in Effect Feb. 22 Feb. 15 ° 3s r : 
OKLAHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 
78 oct. Ethyl...... 6 75 - 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 72-74 oct., leaded... 6 (1) 6 (1) : : : 29 fe 5 
72-74 oct.......... 5 875- 6 5.875- 6 70-72 oct.” 5.875 (1) 5.875 (1) cuaeen Se Set ainiticss enna 
63-66 oet.......... 5.5 - 5.625 55 - 5.625 62 oct. Paes 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) OKLAHOMA 
60 oct. & below 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 60 oct. & below, un- 41-43 grav. w.w.......  4.375- 4.5 4.375- 4.5 
60-62, 400 e.p >.125 (1) 5.125 (1) lead 5.375 (1) 5.375 (1) 42-44 grav. w.w..... 4.5 4.5 
ee 4 - 4.125 4 - 4.125 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) ng 1 P.W.......... 3.875 : Bg , 
78 oct. Ethyl... ... 6.75 - 7.125 6.75 - 7.125 ng Semana —a 
Ty eee 5.875- 6 5.875- 6 WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline) No. 3 pate da 35 (2 35 (2) 
63-66 oct. ......... 5.5 - 5.625 5.5 - 5.625 Bradford-Warren: I. Gas Oil... 3.625-3.75 (1) 3.625-3. 73(1) 
60 oct. & below. §.1 -§&.25 §.1 - 5.25 Z a fuel 
“Q" Gasoline, Min. 70 No, 6 fae Senos s $0 97 $0 97 
27 5 > 7 9 57 75 (2 PRMNS bi a asicv ies 7 7 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) a : ASTM) sie te Tae 
78 oct. Ethyl a a. oa ua? Other districts: 
72-T4oct.......... 5.8 -6 58 -6 “Q” Gasoline Min. 70 -WESTERN (G 
63-66 oct.......... $4 -55 £4 -4&8 Oct. (ASTM)...... 7.25-7.3 7.25 - 7.3 ee eg san 
60 oct. & below...) 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 a ee ee 
60-62, 400 e.p...... 5.375 (1) 5.375 (1) ——=.......... * lige a 
W.TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. re- Ne 2 sae tucdisc 4 623 : 623 . 
78 oct. Ethyl apie 7(2 finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may ME re Sc 35. 35 
72-74 oct byl. ..... é (2) ‘ (2) originate at plants outside Central group.) “aang a since $085 (1) $0.85 (1) 
astun.......... 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) U.S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM): eh cbie k $0.80 (1) $0.80 (1 
60 oct. & below. ... 5.25 5.25 72-74 oct.......... ~85 8) - 8.5 
_ 67-69 oct... 2s... 7.5 (1) 7.5 (1) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports) ge a sais N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
80 oct. & above. ... 7 (2) 7 (2) 41-43 grav. w.w....... 4 25- 4.75 4.25 - 4.75 
a lee 5.875 (2) 5.875 (2) eS Serr 4.1 -4.2 (2) 4.1 -4.2(2) 
vo Se 5.375 (1) 5.375 (1) 
2 oct. & below. 5.125 (2) 5.125 (2) OHIO <S. O. Ohi neat f setentite dell 
(s . Ohio quotations for statewide delivery aii ‘ , on 
AMARILLO, TEX (For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex. and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) canes grad a, (For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex 
le & A) . 
differential territory.) ee eee 8.375 8.375 ahaa... waitin — 
60 oct. & below.... No Price No Price PO © RW i ccces No Price No Price 
-62, 400 e.p... No Price No Price 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
78 oct. Ethyl...... 7.25 (1) 7.25 (1) 78 oct. & above (Ethyl) 6 - 8.75 6 - 8.75 41-43 grav. w.w....... No Price No Price 
Co. hn -6.2(2) 6 —6.2 (2) 70-75 oct. (regular)... 5.5 - 7.75 5.5 - 7.75 42-44 grav. w.w.. 4.7 -4.873512) 4.7 75 (2) 
63-66 oct. . 5.625-5.8(2) 5.625-5.8 (2) 65 oct. & below (3rd ee Sere 4.1 -4.25 (2) 4.1-4.25 (2) 
60 oct. & below . 5.25 -5.4(2) 5.25 -5.4(2) RD tas) caw actonak 5 - 6.75 4.5 - 6.75 Oe eer $0 85 (1) $0.85 (1) 
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REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


(NOTE-=-Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. Refiners’ prices 


and sales shown; 


bids reported in market leads. 





Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oil 


(Cont' nued) 

Prices in Effect Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
ARK. (For shipment t» Ark. and La.) 
41-43 grav. w.w...... 4.625 (1) 4.625 (1) 
_ M iatetine: Aeneas? 4(1 4 (1) 
SS) ea 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) 
err 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) 
Tractor fuel, for shpt. 

to Ark. points only. 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford- Warren: 
GS GTOV. WeWe. ccccces 6.25 7.75 6.25 - 7.75 
dh, Ae SET ee 6.375 (1) 6.375 (1) 
eee 6.25 7.7% 6.25 — 7.75 
_ 2 eres 6.25 7.625 6.25 -— 7.625 
2 ele eee 6.25 7.4 6.25 -7.75 
36-40 gravity........ 6.25 6.5 6 25 -6.5 
Other districts: 
ek eee 6.375- 7.625 6.375- 7.625 
46 grav. W.w......... 6.375-— 6.75 6.375- 6.75 
Oe GOOE. WAR... cence 6.5 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 
No. 1 fuel Daerale caer 6.125- 6.5 5.875- 6.5 
OE eee 6.125- 7.125 6.125- 7.125 
re eon 6.125- 7.125 6.125- 7.125 
36-40 grav., Pittsburgh 

dist. prices excluded 6.125-— 7 6.125 7 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. re- 
finery group basis for aide within Mich.; shpts. may 
ye pees at plants outside Central group.) 


7-49 gravity w.w. 5.8 -6 5.8 -6 
P. W. Distillate....... $.5 5.5 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw... 5 5 
8S ee ae 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
Fuel Gils (Vis. at 100). 

300-500 Vis........ ee ee 

100-300 Vis........ 4.5 4.5 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) 

errr rere 7 Ff 
CALIFORNIA 
40-43 grav. w.w....... 4.5 -7 45 -7 


San Joaquin Valley: 


Heavy fuel........ $0.85 (2) $0. 85(2) 
Light fuel......... $0.95 (2) $0 95 (2) 
Diesel fuel......... 4 (2) 4 (2) 
eee 3 - 5(2) 3 - 5(2) 
Los Angeles: 
Beeavy feel... ccc $0 80-0 85 (2) $0.80-0.85 (2) 
Pe eee $0. 85-0.95 (2) $0.85-0.95 (2) 
Diesel fuel......... 3 - 5 (2) 3 - 5(2) 
Stove dist......... 3 - 5 (2) 3 - 5 (2) 
San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel. ... : $0.90 (1) $0.90 (1) 
ee eee $1.00 (1) $1.00 (1) 
Diesel fuel......... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
Stove dist......... 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) 


_ Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably reported, 
to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vi ‘is. al 70°F. 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


a rT rere 31.5 (1) 31.5 (1) 
1 er ee 30.5 (1) 30.5 (1) 
TS Aer ere ee 29.5 (1) 29.5 (1) 
25 pt... hints 23-26 (b) 23-26 (b) 
150 Vis. (143 1 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
Rag sorts aera 29.5 (1) 29.5 (1) 
Ore eer 28.5 (1) 28.5 (1) 
aS Sere ree 27.5 (1) 27.5 (1) 
ot ee 21-24 (b) 21-24 (b) 
(b) Offered by Mid-Western sales agent at Ic off low 


Cylinder Stocks 
Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col. 


MN rt idee anes 30.5 (1) 30.5 (1) 
1S Pete cece enone ao 29.5 (1) 
od)” ree 25 = 
600 S.R. filterable. 13 
ccd EEE E 15.5 13.5 
Re 16 16 
Re da wesewaeasuee 17 17 


MID-CONTINENT  (F. o. b. Tulsa) 
Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
Pale Oils: 


Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2....... 8 8 
86-110—No. 2...... 8.5 (2 8.5(2 
150—No. 8... 2... 000 14.5 14.5 
BBO —INO. Bo on sccccs 15 15 
200—No. 3.......... 15 15 
230—No. 3.......... 16-16.5 16-16.5 
200—Neo. 3........00% 17 17 
300—No. 3.......... 18 (2 18(2 





Lubricating Oils (Cont’d) 


Prices in Effect Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5..... 15 (1) 15 (1) 
200—No. S.. 2. 0c cc 15 (1) 15 (1) 
280—No. 5.......... No Price No Price 
300—No. §.......... 7.5 (2) 17.5 (2) 


Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p generally are 
quoted 0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils. Nee. -viscous oils, 
15-25 p.p.; generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 
p.p. oils 


Bright Stock-—Vis. at 210° 


Be WR, Wnisckeerewn 27 (1) 27 (1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 

O00 PO OS......65.0% 23 23 

BO 40 33 OD... ..0 0% 22 .5-23 22 .5-23 

25 to 40 p.p........ 23 (1) 23 (1) 
150-160 Vis. f ; 22 (1) 22 (1) 
120 Vis. D: 

ee 22 (2) 22 (2) 
600 S.R. Dark Green.. 8.5 (1) 8.5 (1) 
600 S.R. Olive Green.. 10-11 10-11 
 t eee 18.5 (1) 18.5 (1) 
Black Oil aoe oie or OR 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) 


QUALIFYING PRICE NOTE: This note qualifies 
Mid-Continent Bright and Lube prices herewith. 
Refiners admit these tables show only their “posted 
prices” and that they make discounts from these in 
varying amounts de spending on location of buyer and 
degree of competition of from 2c to 3%ec on Bright 
Stock and upwards of 2c on neutrals. Discounts are 
made for immediate sale as well as for contracts. 
Some buyers report these discounts as high as 5c on 
bright and 3c on neutrals but have not submitted 
written evidence. 


SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Vis. Celor 
Pale Oils: (Vis. al 100°F.) 


100 No. 14-2..... 6.5 
tt . ae 8.75 
oe | eee 9.25 


6 
8 
9 
500 No. 2%-3%..... 10 10 
10 
10 
10 


Nao 
ww 


ct SS? ae 25 10.25 
R200 No. S-4. ..... 000% 375 10.375 
2000 No. 4..... 5 10.5 
Red Oils: 

100 No. 5-6......... 6.5 (2) 6.5 (2) 

Bee Tee. BB... . 06008 8.75 8.75 

300 No. S-4.......2% 9.25 9.25 

De Beles sc cccns 10 10 

750 No. 5-6..... eo 10.25 . ae 
1200 No. 5-6......... 10.375 0.375 
2000 No. 5-6......... 10.5-11.5 10. 5-11.5 


CHICAGO § (F.om Mid-Continent p.l. crude.) 
Neutral oils (Vis. «.1 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p.) 
Pale Oils 


Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2....... 9.5 (1) 9.5 (1) 
86-110—No. 2...... 10 (1) 10 (1) 
| ae 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 
_ 16 (1) 16 (1) 
> ee ye 16 (1) 16 (1) 
BIO—NO. Boo. cc cccae 17 17 

Red Oils: 

1BO—No. §.... 0 ccc 16 (1) 16 (1) 
BO —— TO, Sin. occ ccecs 16 (1) 16 (I) 
oe. See 17 (1) 17 (1) 
oe  Aeperrre 18 (1) 18 (1) 
errr 18.5 (1) 18.5 (1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210°) 


] Seer rs 11.5 (1) 11.5 (1) 
_ errr er 12.5 (1) 12 5 (1) 
Di shcenk cigaceand 13.5 (1) 13.5 (1) 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 
© te B09 OP... 200 24 (1) 24 (1) 
BS 60 Zo Disc ccs 23.5 (1) 23.5 (1) 
30 to 46 Dw........ 21.5 (1) 21.5 (1) 
E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 15.5 (1) $.3 (i) 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0 25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate 
in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70... ....20. 3.875 (Qtns.) 3.875 (Qtns.) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Gente 36-70... cosas 3.5 (Qtns.) 3.5 (Qtns.) 


CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles basin) 
21 pound vapor pressure for 
, .73 - 5.375 4.75 - 5.375 





Naphtha and Solvent 


Prices in Effect Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
(FOB ~ pe 3 


Stoddard solvent 6.625 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha... . 7.125 7.125 

Vv M. & P. naphtha. 7.125 7.125 
Mineral spirits....... 6.125 6.125 
Rubber solvent...... 7.125 7.125 
Lacquer diluent. ..... 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
Benzol Diluent...... 8.375- 8.625 8.375- 8.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren District: 

Stoddard Solvent... .. 7.5 (1) 7.5 (1) 
Other Districts: 

Untreated naphtha. . . 7 (2) 7 (2) 
Stoddard solvent 7 - 7.25 7 - 7.25 


OHIO (S. ©. quotations for statewide delivery): 

V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & Sohio 
solvent 16 10 

Rubber solvent 


bee e ees 9 9 


White Crude Scale: 


WESTERN PENNA. § (Bbls. C.L.) 
SS) FY YY eee 4.25 (2) 4.25 (2) 
336-238 ASBD...0000% 4.25 4.25 
OKLAHOMA (C.L., FOB Refinery) 
Semi-refined : 

128 AMP min., white, 

50 kilo bags. es No Price No Price 
132-134 AMP, bbls. 5.25 (1) 5.25 (1) 


CHICAGO (FOB Chieago distriet refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose 0.40 
less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM) methods; 
add 3° to convert inte AMP.) 


Fully refined: 


122-124 (bags only)... 5.6 5.6 
is ae hd aie 6 6 
SE Sno 6.25 6.25 
OO ere 6.55 6.55 
CE. oo ve band wast 6.8 6.8 
SE 7.55 7.55 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA.  (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
0.5¢ per Ib. less.) 


Snow White......... 6.125- 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
S). eee 5.375- 6.125 5.375- 6.125 
Cream White........ 4.375- 5.125 4.375- 5.125 
Light Amber........  3.375- 3.875 3 375- 3.875 
SS ree 3.125- 3.5 3.125- 3.5 
re: -3.25 3 - 3.25 
Group 3 Freight Rates 
To Division Headquarters Points of 
Standard Oil Ce. of Indiana 
(Cents Per Gal.) 
Gas Oil 


*Dis- and or 
Gasoline tillate Residual 
Kerosine Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 


Cie, Ts ccccstcee 2.508 2.508 2.516 
ee ere 2.244 2.244 2.442 
SS err 2.508 2.508 2.516 
SS Serer ry: 2.316 2.310 2.442 
NG Mic ccsccecese 2.178 2.178 2.294 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 2.640 3.034 3 pe 
Evansville, Ind........ 2.442 2.886 2.886 
South Bend, Ind...... 3.135 3.135 3.330 
Detroit, Mich an Se 3.996 3.996 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 3.828 3.828 3.922 
Saginaw, Mich Sr 4.290 4.144 4.144 
Green Bay, Wis...... 2.838 2.838 3.182 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 2.706 2.706 2.738 
La Crosse, Wis....... 2.574 2.574 2.886 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... 2.574 2.574 2.886 
Duluth, Minn cme “ee 2.838 3.256 
Mankato, Minn....... 2.574 2.574 2.886 
Des Moines, la....... 2.046 2.046 2.294 
Davenport, Ia........ 2.310 2.310 2.442 
Mason City, Ia....... 2.376 2.376 2.664 
St. Louis, Mi ads ocmaile 2.046 2 046 2.072 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1.518 1.518 1.776 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 1.518 1.518 1.776 
Fargo, N. D......... 3.564 3.564 3.996 
eee. G Bo ncccccss Se 3.036 3.330 
Wichita 

From Ponca City.... 0.528 0.528 0.592 

From Tulsa......... 0.858 0.858 0.962 

From Cushing. . 0.792 0.792 0.888 


*Not suitable for iiluminating purposes. 
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(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 
NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher from others. Refiners’ prices 
and sales shown; bids reported in market leads 
. . . 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Export 
(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators (Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots, 
FOB their terminals)—Prices In Effect Feb. 22 except where otherwise noted.) 
MOTOR GASOLINE Prices in Effect —— Feb. 15 
Min. 80 Oct. 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct. No Price No Price 
39 Research 390 e.p. blend, 68 oct. No Price No Price 
eke (Max. 2 ce 72-7 4 Oct 68-70 Oct. 390 e.p. blend, 66 oct. No Price No Price 
District: Lead) ASTM ASTM 400 e.p. blend, 65 oct. 
ie eS ae 9.2 9.4 9.2(1 ee aaa ae No Price No Price 
N. Y. Harb., barges 9.1 9.3 9.10 U. S. Motor, under 
rs 9.3 9.5 dn ere No Price No Price 
Philadelphia. ..... 9.2 ae 38-40 grav., w.w. kero., 
Baltimore 8.95 8.85 (1) 150 fire point No Price No Price 
LL ee 8.7 8.5 (1) 41-43 grav., w.w. kero. No Price No Price 
Wilmington, N. C 8.7 8.75 8.51 44 grav. w.w. kero.. No Price No Price 
Charleston. 8.7 (2 8.11 Diesel fuel, 24 & above No Price No Price 
Savannah... 8.25-8.4(2 Diesel fuel, under 24 No Price No Price 
Jacksonville . 8.275 (1 30-34 grav. diesel (gas 
. eae ; oil) Pac. Spec. 200 No Price No Price 
: ran 8.27— 8.4 8.275 (1 Grade C fuel, Pac. 
Pensacola. ....... 7 7.2(1 6.6 -6.8(1) Spec. 400 No Price No Price 
ge OE ee 7 7.2 6.6 -6.8(1 
New Orleans...... 6.125- 6.75 
a, are 9.5 9 65 
IN ie sd cats. & 40. 9.4 9.7 9.7(1 
Providence 9.4 9.7 In Ship’s Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 
Diesel Fuel, Pac. Spec. 
FUEL OILS 200.... ...-+. $1.40 -$1.45 $1.40 -$1.45 
KEROSINE Grade C fuel, Pac. 
and /or Spec. 400 $0 .825-$0.85 $0.825-$0.85 
NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 
= eee 6.8 6.7 6.7 $1 .95-2.10 (a $1.65 
N. Y. Harb., barges 6.7 6.6 6.6 ae 
pS ne 7 6.8 6.8 (2 $2.25 (1 $1.85 (1 : ; 
Philadelphia. .... . 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.98 $1.65 Cased Goods: (Per case 
Baltimore 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.65 y 375-400 e.p. blend, 
i ee : 6.8) 6.7 6.7 (1 $1.65 (2 65 oct. & above No Price No Price 
Wilmington, N. C. 6.75 6.7 . 400 e.p. blend under 
Charleston........ 6.9, 6.7 (2) $1.60 (2 A eae No Price No Price 
Savannah 6.75 (1 . $1.60 (1) U. S. Motor. No Price No Price 
Jacksonville... ... 6.75 (2) 6.25 $1.60 (1 40-43 grav., w.w. kero., 
ree 6.75 (1) os : 150 fire point No Price No Price 
re 6.75 6.25 (2 $1.50 (1 ee eee No Price No Prioe 
Pensacola. ....... 4.8 (1) 
Eee 4.75 (2) : kokes 
New Orleans... ... 4.25 4.5 3.75: (2) $1.25 (1) $0.85 (1) 
Portland. ........ 7 6.8 6.8 (2 $2.25 (1) $1.65 (1 
ae 6.9 6.7 6.7 (2 $1.95 (2) $1.65 
Providence. ...... 6.9 6.7 6.7 (2 $1 .90-$1 .95 (2 $1.65 
(a) This price is for a straight-run low pour test No. 5 fuel 
MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil - : Gas House (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB terminals) 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil Prices in Effect Feb. 22 
(Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity rices in Effect Feb. 22 
N. Y. Harbor..... $1.65 2.78 6.7-6.8 (2) 6.8 (2) Steel Drums Bulk 
Albany. $1.85 (1) $2.98 (1 6.8 (1 7 (1) 200 Vis. D 210 brt. 
Philadelphia. . beg as $1.65 2.78 ; stock.... ; 35 (1) 28.8 (1) 
Baltimore. $1.65 $2.78 6.7 (1 6.7 (1 150 vis. D 210 brt. 
a re $1.65 2.78 6.7 (1 6.7 (1 stock 0-10 p.p. 31 1 24.8 (1) 
Charleston........ $1.60 2.78 (2 6.7 (1 6.7 (1 10-25 p.p. ae 
Savannah $1.60 (1) $2.62 (1) 100 vis. D 210 brt. 
Jacksonville. ..... $1.60 (2) 2.62 (2 stock 0-10 p.p 
Se ere $1.50 (2) $2.62 (2 10-25 p.p eect 
New Orleans $0.85 (2) $1.65 (1 l 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 
Portland. ........ $1.65 (1) $2.86 (2 6.8 (1 6.9 (1 0-10 p.p 
OMUOE. .ceivccces $1.65 $2.78 6.7 (2 6.8 (2 
Providence. ...... $1.65 $2.78 (2 6.7(1 6.8 (1 
i | 
Wax Gulf Coast 
; x Prices in Effect Feb. 22 

(Melting eee! are AMP, 3° higher than EMP. CARGOES 
Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag, freight Domestic & 
or export differentials). New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast _ Export) 

Prices In Effect Feb. 22 a to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans From all Gulf 
ee vs gs , MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars Barge Tank Cars Barges Ports 
New Orleans N ¥. me 2 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export Leaded (oct. by ASTM ae . 
" , mn 80 oct. min. Max. 3cclead 6.25 6.25 6.9 6.75 6.9 6.25 6.9 
124-6 Yellow. 4.25 (1) rae 4.25 (1) 79_7 9- - "a= = 2. = 75 ° 7 
r 2-74 oct 6.125 >. 7D >. vo 2.62 ie §- 
122-4 White. 4.25 (2) 4.25 (2) on ae oon 535 5.35 5.35 
124-6 White. 4.25 (1) 4.25 4.25 Unleaded 70 oct 5.5 5.625 
. . 67-68 oct 9.25 5.625 
Fully Refined: ae ont a:) = 95 § 195 

123-5 5.2 (1) §.2(2 §.2 (2) 60 oct 3 

125-7..... §.2 (i) 5.2 (2) &.2.(1) - : sts tale oni i 

128-30. 5.6 (1) 2 <¢ 5.6 (1) KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 

130-32. 5.85 (1) § .85 (2) 5.85 (1) 41-13 w.w. kero 3.875 ..o 3.875 3.875 1 375 3.875 

133-5. 6.15 (1) 6.15 6.15 (1) 42-44 w.w. kero 3.875-— 4 3.875 3.875 

135-7. 6.4.1 6.411 6.4 (1) No. 2 fuel oil 3.75 3.75 $.75 3.81 7 3.73 

DIESEL & GAS OILS 
In diesel index No 
Below 43 di 3.40 . 
43-47 di 3.875 
8-52 di ‘..225 4.125 t 4 3.875- 4 
53-57 di 4.125 4.125 i 
58 and above Pea 4.25 
€ fs Above products in Truc ransports of 2,400 gal. and over ‘ec above Tan var Prices 
anker ates n I kT { 2,4 \ i y t Tank Car P 
(Approximate last paid rates, cents per bbi.; 7 In Shi 
« p "s 
Gulf-N. Atlantic, not East of N. Y. Naphtha HEAVY FUELS & In Cargoes —— 
Hvy. Crude & Fuel (10 to 19.9 gravity) 48 Prices in Effect Feb. 22 BUNKER OLLS | 
Light > oe (se grav. or I ia. . 43 V.M.&P. Mineral At all Gulf Ports ehhewase 
ree Pierre 40 Naphtha Spirits 
Kerosine......... 40 New York Harbor 11 (2 10 " : 
eereereseeesesresesesesese « ‘ oO - eavy Diesels 
a i are 42 Philadelphia district 11 (2 10 : 

Note: 200% surcharge permilte od on above rate by Baltimore aac 10.5 = 9.9 Below 28 API Gravy m 
War Shipping Administration ‘to cover increased war- eS Eee ° 11.5 (2 10.5 . 28 API Gray. & Above = $1.65 
time operating erpenses. Providence eer ree mee 10.5 (2 Bunker C Oil $0.85 $0.85 

oe _ ——— _— i 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
footnote. Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnoles. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes These prices in effect Feb. 22, 1943 as posted by principal 
marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 




















y Mobil- Mobil- 
Ss - O. New Jersey Kero- fuel —— 
Esso (Regular Grade) _ sine Diese _, 
Cinncenmnite Miicttes, Cidiitien | sie ei Yard TW TOC. TW Yard TW 
Tank Dealer line sine | Manhat’n & Bronx 7.1 10 .~ 92 2 » 
Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. Kings & Queens 7.1 93 7 9 
Te Gy, i oe 10.7 4.5 9.7 | Richmond =a 7 10 ; 69 88 
DUPOR, Th. Bs 0scies ves 10.2 0.7 45 9.7 Albany 7.2 9.3 7 9.3 7 9 
Annapolis, RAR 10.55 11.05 §.5 11.5 | Binghamton 8.6 10.9 .. 10 ; 8.4 10.2 
Baltimore, Md......... 9.95 10.45 5.5 10.5 Buffalo 8310.6 8 10.3 8.210 
Cumberland, Md....... 11.35 11.85 §.5 12.0 Jamestown 8.4 19.7 . 10.6 8.3 10 
Washington, D.C...... 10.2 10.7 45 11.0 Mt. Vernon. 7.2 10 v Be 7.8 9 
BO ee 11.65 12.18 6.5 12.25 Plattsburg. . 7.8 10.1 99 7.6 94 
Se ee 10.45 10.95 6.5 12 Rochester 8.4 10.7 7.910.2 7.9 9.7 
Petersburg, Va......... 10.75 11.25 6.5 13 Syracuse 8.210.5 7.810 1 7.8 9.6 
een, ve rrr re 10.75 11.25 6.5 13 Conn.: 
OMMOMO, VE... ..cccccs 11.95 12.45 6.5 12.5 oF 7: 79 
Charleston, W. Va...... 12°25 12.75 6.5 13.3 oie on ang ee -2 oo 
=. P 4 ~ r i ; ‘ : as 7.5 8.8 
Parkersburg, _ Nga ~» 12.55 12:05 6.5 18 Hartford - 97 95 79 9 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 11.55 12.05 6.5 13.6 “inayat 716904 93 7 89 | 
Charlotte, NC Se 12.1 26 735 11.3 hay, : aly 
| Hickory, N.C. 2.212222 12.65 13.15 7.5 12.3 Maine: - i | 
Mt. Airy, N.C......... 12.5 13.0 75 115 Bangor 7.6 9 > 24.4 9.2 1. 2 ] 
| Raleigh, N.C... 22. o 11.85 12.35 7.5 12.3 Portland 7.299 7 93 7 9 
| Salisbury, N.C........ 12.15 12.65 7.5 12.7 | Mass.: 
| C€ harleston, S.C........ 10.95 11.45 7.5 | Boston 7.5 10.3 6.9 9.2 7.1 9 
Columbia, S.C 8 12.3 7.3 N. H 
| Spartanburg, S. C » 13.0 7.8 Concord........... 8.1104 8.2 10 
Lancaster . 9.28.8 i 9211 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. | Manchester .. 8.2 10.8 ws oe Oe 7 
T.W. T.W. R. LL: 
| 0 nae See ee e 13 14.5 | Providence . 28 06 69 0.2 7.3 6:9 | 
taltimore, Md........... 15.5 ee Vermont: 
Washington, D.C........ 15.5 oe Burlington. . 8.8 7.8 9.8 7:8 9.2 | 
Fuel Oile—T.W. wo? Na 2 Mad Rutland . 8 10.3 10 7.79.5 | 
pe . ee 9.7 9 9 *Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable to 
Newark ET, 9 | price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Annapolis, a Skene : 9 25 ‘ tIn steel barrels, 
Baltimore. . ae 95 9 9 | Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5¢ for at 
Washington, DS AG A 10 9.4 9 4 least 400 gals.; le for full tank truck. 
CNS 2 ke 9.7 8.8 8.3 
EE EEE ener 10 9 <a | 
SS Se eee 10 9 9 | 
eS eee 10.3 10.4 a | ° = 
Hickory, N.C... 2222222220001. 10 2 Atlantic Refining 
3 eRe Soe 11.3 10.1 : : : . : : 
Cinna sc............. se 9 ies Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) | 
a ORR ret ce near ——) ce Commer- Gaso- Kero- 
I ee ge oa el 10.8 cial Dealer line sine 


*Effective Aug. 5, "42 minimum ret tail resale price 


| 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
| 
| 

















of 14.2 posted thru New Jersey. Philadelphia, PMcscccs Seow 10.7 5.5 11.95 
Discounts: a 10.7 i.s $.8 12.3 
Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer Allentown......... -» 10.7 1.2 5.5 12.3 

“| Erie Reni nee 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.3 

Kerosine—le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, chat OO 10.7 M.2 5.5 12.3 

under contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract Altoona.............. 10.7 1.2 5.5 12.3 

not necessary) except no discount in state of New rea Oe 10.7 2.2 $.8 12.3 
Jersey | Indiana ikbeateeeno 11.2 §.$ 12.3 
Naphthas—To buyers taking following quantities | Uniontown........... 10.7 W.2 5.5 12.3 

at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more, Harrisburg. ........5+ 10.7 W.2 5.5 12.3 
| less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Baltimore, 2c off Williamsport.......... 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.3 

on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 gals.; Washington, Dover, Del.......:... 11.20 5.5) 12.3 

2c off to contract buyers. Wilmington, Del 10.7 5.5 11.8 

Boston, Mass. . 10.9 4.5 
S Vv Oi C an ae iitkea'oa 11.8 4.5 
Soco y - - Vorcester, Mass ; 11.5 1.5 
c ny acuum il O-, Inc. Fall River, Mass...... 11 4.5 
Socony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) pag a a . 11.60 4.5 
Caen Uaane Gane. | Renaenenepm te 
- Cons. Dir. line — oa ‘een a 7 ate 
New York City v0. 8. Tam | Coe nd ”)6lCe aR O87 
Manhattan & Bronx.... 10.1 10.6 *5.5 Trenton. 1 eee tas 10 + 4 5 9 7 
Kings & Queens........ 10.1 10.6 5.5 Annapolis, Md........ PES 11.05 5.5 10.5 
Richmond. arte eaves wb warts 9.7 10.2 *5.5 Baltimore, Md........ cine 10.45 5.5 ».5 
eS eee 9.9 10.4 5.5 Hagerstown, Md...... oe 11.55 5.5 10.0 
Binghamton, i er 11 11.5 5.5 Richmond, Va........ pea 11.25 6.5 12 
ae cee cence 10.2 i0.7 5.5 Wilmington, N. C 55 7.5 

Jamestown, No ¥0020.01 10.4 109 5:5 | Brunewick Gal-sl00l lll la 73 310:8 

met. Varmem, IN. ET .ccccccs 10.1 10.6 5.5 : ille, F ‘8 

ena wt" + +e :‘s Jacksonville, Fla......  .... 10.4 8.5 11.8 

Rochester, N. Y.......... 10.8 11.3 $.3 

Syracuse, N. Y........... 10.5 11 5.5 | 

Bridgeport, Conn......... 10 10.5 4.5 Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 

Danbury, Conn.......... 10.5 11 4.5 T.W.t T.W.t 

Hartford, Conn.......... 10.6 11.1 4.5 Philadelphia, Pa.......... ll 12.5 

New Haven, Conn........ 10 10.5 4.5 Lancaster, Pa....... 12 13.5 
| NONE, DUN. s06s ces adsense 10.7 11.2 5.5 Pittsburgh, Pa........... 12.5 13.5 | 

yi. |! ee 10.3 10.8 5.5 , 
| Boston, Mase... 22222102. 9.9 10.4 4.5 Fuel Olle=T.W. 

Concord, _ ka 11.4 11.9 5.5 1 2 3 5 6 | 

ancaster, N. 1... 12 12.5 5.3 Phila... Pa 98 9 9 5.7 7 
’ FE we wee eee a <- 9.9 a... o oa 9.76 4.76 | 

Manchester, _- 11.3 11 8 $.5 Allentown, Pa. -~ 22S 3.3 92 ‘ ‘ } 
Providence, BR. I......... 10 10.5 4.5 Wilmington, Del 9.8 9 9 
Durumgiom, Vt... ...00..0. 10.9 11 4 5.5 | Springfield, Mass... *9.9 9.4 9.4 
i eae 11 2.5 5.5 Worcester, Mass.... *9.9 9.3 9.3 
} | Hartford, Conn *9 7 9 9 ae 
Mineral Spirite V.M.&P. tDoes not include le Geeegie kerosine tax. 

i T.W. ; +Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 

Putiote, s. eee eee 12.4 13.6 Sm 8 V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners 

ew York C sity. Se il 12 | Naphtha. 

Rochester, N. Y.......... 13.2 14.4 | Discounts: 

Syracuse, N. 14 Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 

Boston, "adh Se eee 12 13 | t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un 

Bridgeport, roe 116.3 t17.3 | divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Hartford, Conn.......... +16.3 t17.3 Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w 

Providence, R.I......... 13 14 | price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


O. Ohiott 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 

sumer sel- line sine 

T.W. lers tS.S. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio, Statewide 12 10 13.5 5.5 93 
are 12 95 12.5 5.5 9 
Cincinnati... .. 12 9.5 12.5 $5.5 9 
Cleveland . 12 9.5 12.5 §.5 9 
Columbus. ....... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
Sa 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9 
Marietta......... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
Portsmouth ..... 12 9.5 12.5 §.5 Q 
Toled) = nace 12 95 12.5 5.5 9 
Youngstown 12 9.5 12.5 $.§ 9 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
C consumer Gasoline 


‘ Taxes 

Sohio aviation grade 65 oc- 
tane, Spec. AN-V V-F-756 14.5 $.8 
Fsso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 1s.S 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 s.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct.(a) 17.5 $.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 5.5 


(a) Effective Oct. 15, 1942. 


tNaphtha—T.W. 
; I 


S. R. Solvent... 
Dd. C. pg owes ere 
V.M.&P. on Serer 
Varnolene eer 

Sohio Solvent............ 


Fuel Oile—T.W 
Ohio, Statewide...... es : oes 
Cleveland aa me OF 9.8 7.55 

*Renown third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unle 88 otherwise noted. 

“xcept authorized agents. 

canes prices are ex lc state tax. Naphtha 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 

{Prices at company-operated stations. 

+{Statewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
than those shown. 

Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. Cleveland Nos 1, 
2, and 3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals.: 
100 gals. and over are 2c less. Cleveland No. 4 price 
is for full compartment hose dump only. 

Naphthas—to contract: consumers off t.w. prices— 
Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 
0.75e; 2500 to 4999 gals., lc; 5000 or more gals., 1.5e. 
Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 
50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., le; 500 gals. or 


over, 1.5c. 
S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
Standard (Third Grade) 
Guse- Kero- 








tNet Dealer line sine 
Crown Standard Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky..... 9.5 8.5 6.5 9.25 
Lexington, Ky..... 10.5 8.5 6.5 9.25 
Louisville, Ky...... 10 9 6.5 8.75 
Paducah, Ky...... 10 8 6.5 8.75 
Jackson, Miss... .. 10 9 7.5 m4 
V icksburg, Mies... . 9.5 8.5 7.5 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala... 10 9 *8.5 9 
Mobile, Ala........ 9 7 *9 5 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala... 10 9 *9.5 10 
Atlanta, Ga........ 11.4 : 7.8 *11.8 
Augusta, Ga....... 11.4 7.5 *11.3 
peeeem, GER... ccces 1.4 7.8 11.8 
Savannah, Ga...... 10.4 7.5 *10.8 
Jacksonville, Fla... 10.4 8.5 98 
Miami, Fla........ 10.4 ta 8.5 9.8 
Pensacola, Fla... .. 9 8 *9 5 8 
Tampa, er 10.4 5 9.8 





*Taxes: In tax column are included these city and 
county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 
lc city; Montgomery, lc city and le county; Pensacola, 
le city. Georgia and yy Ala. have | 
kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices. 

+Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Dealer Prices 
Red 
Crown ———~——~  Gaso- Koro- 
Cons. Red Blue line sine 
T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.¥. 


Chicago, Ull......... 10.9 8.9 8.4 41.5 10.6 
Decatur, Ill......... 10.9 8.9 8 45 9.8 
SS eee 96 8.5 4.5 10.6 


Continued on next page) 





Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified per gallon: 


2 /25¢; ; South Carolina 1 /8c; South Dakota 1/20c; Tennessee 2 /S5c; and Wisconsin 3 /100c. 
| Kerosine inspection fees only: Iowa 3 /50c; Michigan 1 /Sc per gal. 





Alabama 1/40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas 1 /20c; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois 3/100c; Indiana 1 /5c in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 24 
»bis.; Kansas 1 /50c; Louisiana 1 /32c; Minnesota 7 /200c; Missouri 1 /50c; Nebraska 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline 1 /20c; North Carolina 1 /4c; North Dakota | /20c; Oklahoma 
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| footnote. 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Feb 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service stalion prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown n general 
Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5c federal, and stale tares; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 
do not include tazes; kerosine tares where levied are indicaled in footnotes. 
markeling companies al 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
. 22, 1943 as posted by principal 





« 


| re 
100-149 gals........ 
150 gals. & over... .. 


1-99 gals........... 
100-149 gals........ 


400 gals. & over..... 


1-99 gals........... 
100-399 gals........ 
400-749 gals........ 
750 gals. & over... .. 


1-399 gals.......... 
400-999 gals........ 
1000 gals. & over.... 


Other Points 
Indianapolis 

1-99 gals. ...... 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


1-99 


Minneapolis 
1-99 gals... .... 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


1-99 gals. . sp 
100 gals. & over. 


state tax; 


and state taxes. 


150-399 gals. ........ 


100 gals. & over.... 


1-99 gals. ....... 
100 gals. & over.... 


eee 
100 gals. & over... . 
100 gals. & over.... 


1-99 gals........ 
100 gals. & over.... 


Dealer Prices 


Blue line 


Fuel Oils T.W. 


Chicago 


MAn1ce 
CIWww 


Stanolex 
o. 1 


‘ eee *9 0 
*8.0 
8.1 
7 

9.0 
8.0 


‘ cease 8.8 
ree 7.8 


ca -) 
aa 


8.1 
7 


7.9 
6.9 


Joseph, and St. 


S. O. Indiana (Cont’d) 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 


Red 
‘rown ————, Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Red 
T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T 


sine 


Peoria, IIl.. 1.2 @2 83 4.5 10.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 11.6 6 9.7 9.6 §&.5 710.1 
Evansville, Ind... ... 11.4 99 7.9 5.5 *9.9 
South Bend, Bod... 32 10.5 10 §.5 *10.5 
Detroit, Mich....... 2.4 9399 9.4 45 9.9 
Grand Rap ids, Mich. 10.8 9.3 8.8 45 9.9 
Saginaw, Mich...... 11.4 99 94 45 9.9 
Green Bay, Wis... .. 2S 20.7 36.2 5.5 10.9 
Milwaukee, Wis... .. 12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 
La Crosse, . 11.9 10.4 9.9 §.8 16.6 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.9 10.4 95 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn....... 2.2 10.7 10.2 $35 40.9 
Mankato, Minn..... 11.9 10.4 9.5 §.5 10.6 
Des Moines, Ia... .. . 11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 *10.1 
Mason City, Ia..... 11.7 10.2 9.7 4.5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mines es 10.3 8.8 8.6 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas City, Mo.... 10.4 89 7.9 *4.5 9.7 
St. Joseph, Mo...... a... 8.t 27 SS 9.7 
Fargo, NW. D........ 12.9 11.4 10.5 5.5 11.6 
eS. 3) en 12.3 10.8 10.3 5.5 ll 
Wichita, Kans...... 9.7 8.2 6.5 4.5 8.3 
Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 
eS ee .7 4.5 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 15.9 5.5 
Minneapolis, eee 15.7 3.5 
eG. EMU, DEO. cco ccccce 15.2 *4.5 
Kansas City, Mo......... 14.8 *4.5 
a ee 16.7 5.5 
BOO, Oe kak ccincssas 16.1 5.5 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 
(Prices are base prices before discounts) 
Chicago......... 13.5 13.8 2.8 4.5 
OS Sea 5.8 15 16.3 4.5 
se Sa 13.3 14.3 13.8 1.S 
St. Louis, Mo... 13.7 14.7 13.2 1.5 
Milwaukee... ... 14.4 15.4 14.9 §.5 
Minnep'ls....... 14.2 15.2 13.5 §.5 


Standard Heater Oil 
every CTT er TT 9.3 
-unsadeskeheeee 8.3 
TTT Tore ee 7.8 
Stanolex Stanolex 
Fuel Oil No.1 Furnace Oil 
‘ 8.8 8.8 
. 7.8 7.8 
7.8 7.8 
| 7.3 
Stanolex Stanolex 
Fuel Oil A Fuel ou B 
. 8 | 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
city taxes—Kansas City, St. 
Ic. Indiana kerosine and fuel oil prices are ex 4c 
lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state tax. 
In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c¢ federal tax 


Louis, 





S. O. Nebraska 


(Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 


ine sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
SCT ere er . a 8.9 6.5 10.1 
eS eee 10.5 9.4 6.5 9.3 
Norfolk. ......... cs aan 10.4 6.5 10.6 
North Platte......... Ill 9.9 6.5 10.3 
Scottsbluff........... 12.4 9.5 6.5 9.8 
. ™ 7 
QO. Louisiana 
Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line _ sine 
a agon cm, - T. axes T. ai 
New Orleans, La..... 3.73 9.28 68.5 
Baton Rouge, La..... 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9.5 
Alexandria, La....... 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9.5 
Lafayette, La........ 9 9.5 8.5 *9 
Lake Charles, La..... . 9.5 85 *11 
Shreveport, La....... 8.5 9 8.5 *8 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 9.5 10 8.5 12.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... 8.90 9.40 8.5 10.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 10.5 11 8.5 11 
Nashville, Tenn...... 10.5 11 8.5 10 
Bristol, Tenn........ 10.95 11.45 8.5 13.1 
Little Rock, Ark..... 9.5 10 8 10 
*Louisiana kerosine prices are ex Ic state tax. 
Discounts: 
Esso Gasolise—To undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel (Regular Grade) 
Thriftane (Third Grade) 


Humble Thriftane Gaso- 
*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail — 
OS eee 6.5 9.5 5.5 7.5 § 
Ft. Worth, Tex 6.5 10.5 6 9 5 5 
Houston, Tex watiaeye 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 5.5 
San Antonio, Tex... 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 5.5 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
Dallas, Tex.......... 7 11 
Ft. Worth, Tex... : 11 
Houston, Tex........ 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex..... ie 
78 Oct. Aviation Gasoline baw x Car 


FOB Baytown, Tex................ 
*To all elasses of dealers & consumers. 


The Texas Co. 
Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- 


Fire-Chief Indian line 

(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
oe. Se 6.5 §.§ §.$ 
Ft. Worth, Tex e 6.5 6.0 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex.. 8.5 1.5 §.5 
Amarillo, Tex... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
2: ae 8.5* 7.85? 5.5 
a Peso, Tem......... 9.5 8.5 5.5 
San Angelo, Tex..... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
. }& re 8* 7* 5.5 
a 8.5 ie 5.5 
Houston, Tex........ 8.5 7.5 §.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 8.5 7 : §.5 
Port Arthur, Tex 8.5 2.5 §.5 


*Less lc temporary ‘allowance to all donlers. 


Continental Oil Co. 


(N.B. Prices are Continental's “structura!”’ prices. 
Prices do not reflect temporary reductions made to 
meet local competition). 

Cenece De- 
Bronz-z-z mand Gase- Kere- 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) line sine 


tTank Wagon Taxes TW 
Denver, Col 11 10 5.5 11 
Grand Junc tion, Col. 12 11 5.5 12 
Pueblo, Col......... 10.5 9.S &.5 10.5 
Casper, Wyo..... 11.5 10.5 5.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo 11 10 §.5 2.5 
Billings, Mont 2.5 M.S 6.5 3.5 
Butte, Mont....... 13.5 12.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont... 12.5 11.5 6.5 13.5 
Helena, Mont.. 13 12 6.5 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah 13.5 12.5 §.§ 14.5 
Boise, Ida.......... 14.1 13.1 6.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida..... 15.6 14.6 6.5 17 
Albuquerque, N.M.. 10 9 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M...... 9.5 8.5 *7 9 
Santa Fe, N. M.... 10.5 9.5 °7 5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark.... 9.5 9.25 7 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark..... a 8 *5.5 9 
Muskogee, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 
Oklahoma C ity, Okla. 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 
Tulsa, Okla......... 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 








*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa_Fe, 
Ic. Texas 4c one tax applies within city limits of Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Okla. 5.5c state applies within city 
limits of Ft. Smith, Ark. 

tTo consumers & dealers. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 


Standard Flight 
Pos- ‘os- 
ted Pos- ted Pos- 
Net ted Net ted Gaso- 
Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 
San Francisco, Cal... 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Les Angeles, Cal.... 9.5 13.5 8.5 11.5 4.5 
Fresno, Cal......... 11 15 10 13 4.5 
Phoenix, Ariz....... 12 16 10 13 6.5 
BROMO, TROY. occiccees 12 16 11 14 $.5 
Portland, Ore....... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Seattle, Wash....... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Spokane, Wash...... 12.5 16.5 11.5 14.5 6.5 
Tosuna, WEEN. cscae 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Std. Aviation 73 
Pested Net Kerosine 
Tank Gasoline Tan 
Truck Taxes Truck 
San Francisco, Cal.. . 12.5 4.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 12 4.5 10 
Premmo, Cal. ........ 13.5 4.5 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz....... 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Peeme, POP... . 06.00 14.5 $.5 213.5 
Portland, Ore....... 13 6.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash....... 13 6.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash...... 16 6.5 16.5 
acoma, Wash...... 13 6.5 13.5 


. 
(s 


Resale & Commereial: T.C. deliveries 0.25c per 
off posted net tank truek. 

Commercial: Retail deliveries, and/or tank truck 
deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per gal. above posted 
net tank truck price for Standard Aviation and 
Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. above posted net 
tank truck for Flight Gasoline, except single deliveries 
of less than 40 gals. to Marine trade only, which are 
billed at posted net tank truck price. 


Canada 


PRICES ON IMPERIAL OIL, 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. 


LTD. 
8. Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
tKero- 
tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
oWe Taxes Tews 

Hamilton, Ont....... 7.5 11 18 
Toronto, Ont........ 17.5 11 18 
Brandon, Man....... 2 10 23 
Winnipeg, ae 20.5 10 22.5 
Regina, Sask. . 18 10 20 
Saskatoon, Sask...... 20.8 10 22.8 
Edmonton, Alta...... 18.9 10 20.9 
Calgary, Alta........ 16 10 18 
Vancouver, B.C..... 15 10 24 ‘ 
Montreal, Nay i ie ew Il 17.5 
St. John, __ eee 16.5 13 19 
Halifax, N eee 16.5 13 19 

*Ineludes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes. 

tTo divided & undivided dealers. 

Tank Wagon Price Changes 

(These changes have been made in price tables) 

S. O. Indiana—Changes in prices for Red Crown 


and Blue Crown were reported at Decatur, Peoria 


and St. Joseph. Decatur, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and St. Joseph showed price increase for Blue 
Crown. Kerosine at St. Joseph went up 0.2c. 


All the above effective Feb. 17. 


prices were 





bbis.; Kansas 1 /50c; 








Alabama 1 /40c on gasoline, 1, 


2 /25¢; South Carolina 1 /8c; 


Louisiana 1 /32c; 


200c; 


Florida 1 /8c; 
Missouri 1 /50c; 


Illinois 3 /100c; Indiana 1 
Nebraska 3 100c; Nevada, gasoline 1 
and Wi isconsin 3/100c. 

Se per gal. 


Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified per gallon: 
2c on kerosine; Arkansas | /20c; 
Minnesota 7 / 
i South Dakota 1 /20c; Tennessee 2 /3c; 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Iowa 3/50c; Michigan 1 


Se in lots of 25 bbls. 
20c; North Carolina 1 /4c; 


or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 25 


North Dakota 1/20c; Oklahoma 
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Dormant Equipment can Work on Fight - - 


IF YOU CAN'T FIND A USE FOR IT, Serag ct/ 
WAR-OIL EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE | 


For Sale 


FOR SALE—Bolted tanks 5000 and 10,000 barrel 


capacity API construction practically new. Feldman 


Petroleum Company, 544 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, 
rl 

OIL STORAGE TANK, transfer pumps, hoists, filling 
machine, sell complete. Write Extone Oil Corp., 301 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois, or phone Delaware 1430 
for particulars 





A few still left—4,000 gallon 3 compartment 
tank semi-trailers, also tractors for same, im- 
mediate delivery, 


The Columbus Truck & Equipment Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
John Pitz, General Manager 








100,000 GALLON GASOLINE TANK—located 
in Detroit. For information inquire 
F. L. Tracy, 
2313 Madison Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


20000 gal. vertical tanks 

15300 gal. vertical tanks 

6500 gal. horizontal tanks 
Pumping units complete 

1936 Ford truck & tank good tires 
1933 Dodge truck & tank good tires 


P. O. Box 849, Muncie, Ind. 


ee Ppohopobo 








COMPLETE PLANT for light oils and greases, 
lubes with compounding kettles, grease vats, 
blending compounds. Brick building with 
15,600 ft. in two floors and large basement in 
first class condition, well constructed, more than 
100 tanks from 1,000 to 42,000 gallons, pumps, 
motors, meters, air compressors, etc. All nicely 
located in railway center having 7 trunk lines. 
Cost a fortune—for sale at sacrifice prices, as 
a unit or piece by piece. 


Box No. 206 


Wanted to Buy 


NAILING MACHINES WANTED—we want Morgan 
or Doig wood box nailing machines at once. State 
make, size, best cash price. Chas. N. Braun Machinery 
Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


WANTED TO BUY—One 2,000 to 2,500-gallon semi- 
trailer three (3) or four (4) compartment, prefer- 
ably without tractor. Send best price, snapshot, and 
make of semi-trailer together with the condition of 
tires to J. D. Patterson, P. O. Box No. 23, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. 


WANTED TO BUY—A small gasoline jobbing busi- 
ness or Commission Agency setup in a southern state. 
Owner please write full details giving 1941 and 1942 
volume of business, amount of equipment, amount of 
property, products handled and sale price asked. 
Would also appreciate any pictures that might be 
available of parts of business. Address all communi- 
cations to Box No. 205. 


WANTED TO BUY: A good used four thousand gal- 
lon semi-trailer preferably with two or more com- 
partments, with or without tractor, prefer with late 
model tractor. 


Wanted to Buy or Trade 


WILL TRADE 1591 gallon three-compartment Col- 
umbian trailer with 2” gravity meter. Tractor 1939 
Chevrolet good condition mechanically, excellent 
tires, on 4,000 gallon trailer and truck, or will buy 
same. Prefer three compartment. Box No. 207. 


Positions Wanted 


FOURTEEN YEARS Petroleum Technology: plant, 
chemicals, research, development, lubricants manu- 
facture, automotive. M. S. American. Box No. 208, 
National Petroleum News. 


EXPERIENCED IN SALES and manufacture indus- 
trial petroleum products. Unusual national record. De- 
sires position salesman, salesmanager or as assistant 
to important executive. Able to develop products or 
territory. Draft exempt. Box No. 5, Room 1418, 59 E. 
Van Buren, Chicago, II. 


Professional Services 











FOR SALE—2650 gallon, 4 compartment Co- 
lumbian semi-trailer, 3 enclosed package & 
barrel Carriers 


2400 gallon, 4 compartment Columbian semi- 

trailer, 2 barrel carriers. 

2200 gallon, 5 compartment Fruehauf semi- 
. pce 

trailer, 3 enclosed package & barrel carriers. 


Each of the above equipped with B-K vacuum 
brakes & 825 x 20 tires. 


Imperial Oil Co., 
6th & Patee 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 











Situation Open 





WANTED 
Cracking Plant Metal Inspector 


Man with several years refinery experience, 
preferably im operatmg or engineering work, 
to serve as Metal imspector of large Dubbs 
Cracking Plant and other refinery equipment. 
General Engineering Department work when 
not engaged in Inspection duties. Medium 
sized independent oil company located in Mid- 
dle West. 


Reply Box 208, stating experience, education 
and salary desired. 








Classified Rates 


ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Consulting Petroleum Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 
Suite 1909, 


20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,’ ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous” classifications, set in type this 
size without border—15 cents a_ word. 
Minimum charge, $4.00 per insertion. 

Position Wanted’’—10 cents a_ word. 











ws 


Minimum charge $1.50 per insertion. 
Advertisements set in special type or 
vith border—$5.00 per column inch. 





ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 
THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Emile E. Soubry, in 
charge at London for 
a number of years of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
marketing interests ‘in 
the Umited Kingdom, 
has been made _ coor- 
dinator of foreign mar- 
keting for the company. 

He joined Standard’s 
British subsidiary, An- 
glo-American Oil Co., 
Ltd., in 1911 but left 
World War I to join 
In December, 





Emile Soubry 


at the outbreak of 
the British Army as a private. 
1919, he was discharged as a captain in the 
Roval Fuseliers. 

He then returned to Anglo-American, work- 
ing his way up from salesman to branch man- 
ager. In 1931 he was appointed general sales 
manager and in 1933 was elected a director 
ind vice-president in charge of marketing. Mr. 
Soubry was named chief of bureau for the 
company in 1939 and later on the same year, 
at the start of the present war, was appointed 
by the British Government as a member of its 
Oil Trade Board. 

In May, 1941, his membership on the board 
terminated and he was named for duty in the 
u.. BS: 
supplies of petroleum. 
adviser to the British Government Missions in 


in connection with transportation and 
He was made official 


Washington two months later. 

As Jersey Standard’s foreign marketing co- 
ordinator, Mr. Soubry will have headquarters 
in New York City. 


° ° ° 


Hale B. Soyster, for 17 years chief of the 
oil and gas leasing division of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, has been appointed chief of 
the survey. He succeeds the late Herman 
Stabler. 

Mr. Soyster’s specialty has been safeguard- 
ing oil and gas resources on public and Indian 
lands and naval reserves, against loss or waste 
in production. His latest special assignment 
was technical adviser to counsel in a suit by 
the federal government to collect approximate- 
ly $3,000,000 in royalties from lessees of fed- 
eral oil lands in California. 


oO ° Oo 


Three members of the fuel oil sales depart- 
ment of Gulf Oil Corp. have been promoted to 
issistant general managers, and put in charge 
of industrial fuel oil sales in the following 
divisions, according to R. M. Bartlett, Pitts- 
burgh, general manager of fuel oil sales: 

L. F. Craig, Pittsburgh, Toledo and Louis- 
ville sales divisions, and of petroleum coke 
sales through the company’s marketing area; 
A. C. Stapf, eastern seaboard area, and all re- 
tail and wholesale heating oils sales; J. F. Wal- 
ton, Jr., southern and Gulf Coast areas and 
all cargo sales at coastal ports. 








J. C. Harper, area supervisor for Shell Oil 
Co.—Ohio Hamilton-Middletown 
now a member of the B. I. Corps (branch im- 


region—is 


material) of the Army, Cleveland division of- 
ficials report. 

Mr. Harper would have completed 14 years’ 
service with Shell on Feb. 14, making him one 
of Shell’s valentines to the Axis. 


9° o 


Dr. Wm. P. Edmunds, area director for Cleve- 
land, War Manpower Commission will address 
the newly formed Petroleum Club of Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce on Mar. 1. Dr. Ed- 
munds, former Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) public 
relations officer, will speak on the subject of 
“The Manpower Problem”. 

Petroleum Club is the 


ts organizaton on Feb. 


The meeting of the 
first to be held since 


1, when officers of the club were elected. 
Charter members will be accepted at the meet- 


ing. 


m.. 2. 
wholesale department of Cities Service, left 
Feb. 19 for the Navy with rank of lieutenant, 


Isselhart, manager of the Cleveland 


j.g. 
Lieut. Isselhart, who will be in the naval 

aviation section, only recently replaced R. H. 

Rankin of the company when the latter left also 


for the service. 


Capt. A. A. Nichoson, New York, assistant 
to the vice-president, The Texas Co., addressed 
the annual dinner meeting of the Charlotte 
Merchants Assn., Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 8. He 
said that in the postwar period, “the South 
will be the center of the nation’s industrial 


development.” 


Adj. Gen. J. Watt Page has ordered William 
H. Vaughan, petroleum engineer living — in 
Palestine, Tex., to active duty in the intelli- 
gence department of the Texas Defense Guard. 
Capt. Vaughan was selected by the Texas de- 
partment of the American Legion as the state’s 


outstanding legionnaire of 1942. 


° ° 


As NPN’s Chicago staff writer put it in a 
teletype message to the desk: “Jack King, 
Chicago, of Sun Oil Co., is the v-e-r-y proud 
grandfather of an 8-lb. girl born Feb. 14. The 
grandfather and the mother are both doing 
nicely.” 

E. B. Reeser, president of Barnsdall Oil Co. 
and William Dewey Loucks, chairman of the 
board, have arrived in California with their 
wives for a tour of inspection of the company’s 


California properties. 


W. C. Whaley, vice-president and manager 


of the California division, will accompany the 
oil executives on their tour. 





Appointment of F. E. Knox, Oil Service Co. 
of New England, as manager for secondary 
suppliers in Zone 1 has been announced by 
District 1 
mittee. Mr. 
the office of Supplies and Distribution sub- 


supplies and distribution subcom- 
Knox’s headquarters will be at 


committee, Statler Bldg., Boston. 
° ok ° 


At the seventh annual meeting of the In- 
dependent Refiners Assn, of California, held 
Feb. 5 at Los Angeles, C. A. Johnson, Los An- 
geles, Socal Oil & Refining Co., was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: Henry 
Brown, Long Beach, Operators Oil & Refining 
Co., first vice-president; M. M. MceCallen, 
Huntington Beach, McCallen Refining Co., 
second vice-president; and A. M. Lockhart, 
Long Beach, Envoy Petroleum Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors elected, in addition to the above 
officers, were: B. E. Devere, Los Angeles, Path- 
finder Petroleum Co.; J. H. Lewis, Los An- 
geles, Sunset Oil Co.; and C. B. Limbocker, 
Long Beach, Hancock Oil Co. 


o ° ° 


William L. Ainsworth, independent producer 
of Wichita, former president of the Kansas 
Independent Oil & Gas Assn. and a member 
of the Kansas Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee, has been elected president of the Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce. 


° to] 6 


W. H. Midwinter, New York, Socony-Vacu- 
um, has been appointed manager for secon- 
dary suppliers in Zone 2 under the District 1 
supplies and distribution subcommittee. Mr. 
Midwinter’s headquarters will be in the office 
of the Petroleum Industry War Council, Room 
707, 122 East 42nd St., New York City. An- 
nouncement of his appointment was made by 
W. L. Kallman executive secretary of the sup- 
plies and distribution subcommittee. 

o ® » 

Herbert S. Chase, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Bayonne, N. J., 
Water Associated Oil Co., has been promoted 


refinery of Tide 


to manager of manufacturing of the company’s 
Eastern division, with headquarters at New 
York. He succeeds Charles RK. Barton, who 
died Feb. 17, according to B. I. Graves, vice- 
president. 

Mr. Chase, a graduate of Harvard, has been 
with the company since 1922. Succeeding him 
is George C. Caine, assistant general superin- 
tendent since 1939 at Bayonne. Mr. Caine 
joined the company’s research and development 
department in 1926. 

ee o 

A 19-vear connection with the Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) at Chicago ended for M. A. (Milt) 
Dixon, sales technical service department, whe 
he decided to take on the Axis by joining 
the U. S. Navy, Feb. 20. 


senior grade. 


He is a lieutenant 
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WAR-OIL COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


O {L. men don’t have to guess about what's going on in their busi- 
ness and in the governmental agencies which affect its operation. 
They know! 


And their information is not only accurate and reliable but it 

comes to their desks promptly—when they need it most and when 

; y it will do them the most good. That's why Platt’s War-Oil Communi- 
cation Services are today, more vital to the nation than ever. 


Typical of these services in Platt’s Oilgram News Service. Every 
morning of every business day it brings oil men the very latest news 
of what happened in the oil business during the previous 24 hours. A 
special news bureau in the capital covers the Washington front. Staff 
reporters stationed in Cleveland, New York, Chicago, and Tulsa assure 
nation-wide coverage of the oil industry every business day. 


ee enw ne 


If you are in a responsible position in the oil or allied industries 
and are not getting this service, mail the coupon below for a free 
two weeks’ trial. No obligation—but mail it today. 


—— 


-——-—-—-MAIL TODAY- — — — — - 


Oilgram News Service 


| 515 Penton Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 
| pase send me Oilgram Ne 
| ervice t is bligation 
| 
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MARKETING: Joel Dean, OPA fuel ration- 





ing chief, wrote interested 
Senators and asked for suggestions on 1943-44's 
: . We won't produce 
fuel rationing and oil-to-coal conversion programs poo 
2 
in 1943 as in 1942. 
) , 8- e j » 29 ofitic: 
(P. 8 New 48-hour week in the 32. critical census of state 


labor shortage areas doesn’t apply to  establish- 
1 ; reflected in a 
ents emploving less than 8 people (P.7). Shell 


i] reported to WPB’s petroleum salvage division A shortage — of 


7 3,000,000) men 
that it is junking all gasoline pumps 5 vears or 


= 


vould do the same with installed pumps, M-68-c 
permitting (P. 8). Computer pump makers, de- 


fendants in a Justice Department anti-trust alle- 





That’s the con- 
and county agricultural agents as 


Senate appropriations 


farm = manpower— 


military service and war plant jobs 
Id now held in inventory. Shell said it in two vears—and 
machinery are putting the damper on 
crop production. As the demand for 
creases on what farm equipment we 


have and on the oil marketers who 
sat appealed to the Army and Navy to pro- aim & & 


REFINING: Maloney committee of the Sen- 


Oil Men's Responsibility Grows ate added its voice to agitation 
As Threat of Hunger Mounts 


on Capitol Hill for legislation to compensate 


as much food : 
refiners for making more fuel oil, less gasoline 


administrators (P. 15). PAW sources said they expected the 
18-hour work week to aid refiners now troubled 
made by the 
subinodimeiaiil with manpower problems. But a new call for 
workers in the synthetic rubber industry may 
left farms for ee 7 ' 
rob” refiners of trained men (P. 15), Converting 
a shortage of thermal cracking plants to catalytic crackers was 


discussed by Wright W. Gary, formerly OPC 


food grows, so the responsibility in- (now PAW) refining director, in an address be- 


fore western refiners in Tulsa (P. 16). Two more 


joint Army-Navy ‘E’ awards for excellence in 











tect them from D. J. “harassment” (P. 6). 





production were made to oil companies (P. 16). 





PRODUCTION: PAW Chief Ickes called upon the oil industry to 


drill 4500 wildeats in 1943 (P. 3). A.P.L.’s com- 

\ittee on petroleum reserves reported new discoveries and extensions of 
known pools added 1,878,976,000 bbls. to U.S. reserves in 1942, repre- 
senting 57% of 1942’s consumption (P. 19). A serious shortage of petro- 
leum even for military requirements was seen by 3 deputy PAW admin- 
strators in testimony before the House deficiency appropriations sub- 
mmittes Need for seeking other sources of supply, wherever they 

exist throughout the world, for military operations was forecast (P. 19). 
OPA acted on a long-pending petition and increased Wyoming black 


rude price ceilings 20c in 20 fields (P. 20). 


TRANSPORTATION: An ODT order specifying minimum dump 
sizes, prohibiting call-backs and special de 
ind providing for 48-hour notice before delivery was expected 
P. 22), The national transportation agency, meantime, announced organi- 
a program to keep trucks rolling despite shortages of drivers, 
s and parts (P. 22). American Trucking Assns. said a survey otf 
523 nee 


mnpanies shows the 35 m.p.h. speed limit requires 12% 
ks and 18% more men to carry the same tonnage (P. 22). ODT's 

et n transport division was expanded with 3. associate directors 
aid Favette Dow. director, in administration of enlarged duties 

P. 2 ODT announced it would control transfers of commercial vehicles 
irrier to another, regardless of type (P. 26). Controversy over 


products pipeline still remains to be settled by PAW (P. 26) 


bs 


‘EFINERY MANAGEMENT AND PETROLEUM CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY EDITION—In 2 Sections, Section 1 


Petroleum Marketing ..... Cost and Cost Reduction pax: 


Stamderd of New Jersey Performs Serene bar Entire ladwstry 
bn Opening Oren Bootes 00 Prove Od Marketing © tim wens + 


Hu: 





Facsimile of P, 28 and 29 


The first of a series of special articles on oil marketing costs appears in this issue, 
beginning on p. 28. The articles are being written exclusively for NPN by Dr. 
R. T. Haslam, director, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.); F. M. Surface, manager of the 
sales research department, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; and J. R. Riddell, 
manager of costs and operations, sales department, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
These three marketing, research, cost and operations experts are dipping into the 
Jersey Company's own files for specific facts and figures on oil marketing problem 
and in their series will compare oil marketing costs with costs of marketing other 


commodities and also with costs in other divisions of the petroleum industry. 





General News p. 3-6, Washington News p. 7-12, The Editor's 
Page p. 13, Refining News p. 15, Production News p. 19, 
Transportation p. 22, Statistics p. 42, Markets p. 43, 
Personals p. 50. 


Tokheim is riding the air- 
lanes to Berlin. Cradled 
in the bellies of the swift, 
gray bombers raiding key 
German cities were 
bombs bearing the mark of the 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Tokheim was one of the first to en- 
list in the war for freedom, and 








four years ago began building air- 
plane demolition bombs for the 
British government. Its operations 
since have been greatly expanded, 
and now practically 100% of Tok- 
heim’s efforts are devoted to man- 
ufacturing many vitally needed 
war products for our armed forces. 
Tokheim is proud of its contribu- 





tion to victory—a contribution mei- 
iting award of the Army-Navy “E” 
for excellence—and pledges no 
less than its best for the job ahead. 
At the same time, it gives assurance 
to its loyal friends and customers 
that when victory is won, Tokheim 
will again provide the finest pumps 
and station equipment available. 





TORHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


FORT WAYNE 


FOR 42 YEARS 


INDIANA 




















The man behind the Hun 


This "Battle of Production” we hear so much about 
isn’t any pushover for our side. 


Back of the Axis armies are some of the world’s 
most capable scientists, engineers, inventors and 
research workers, stretching to the utmost their 
materials for making the weapons of war. In the 
Axis factories are millions of skilled workers, 
producing for their very lives. 


Night and day the air forces of the United 
Nations are over Nazi industrial centers to cr:p- 
ple production with bombs. But that alone won’t 
do it. In the last analysis it’s up to American 
industry and American workers to “beat the 
man behind the Hun.” Plant for plant, man for 
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man, we must outproduce our enemies’ huge 
industrial armies. 


Ethyl antiknock fluid is one of the thousands 
of war materials needed by the United Nations. 
But to the some 4000 men and women today 
engaged in the processes of making Ethy] fluid, it 
is the only material. They know that Ethyl fluid 
goes into every gallon of America’s superb mili- 
tary gasolines. Their slogan is: ‘““Kvery drop of 
Ethyl counts.”’ 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethy 


prove the antiknock qua'ity of 


j uid, used by oil companies to im- 


aviat 





on and motor gasoline 
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T. C. McCobb... 
Heads Controllers Institute 
of 1800 Members 


An accountant who installed uniform accounting procedure in 


his way through a typhoon on his first “foreign” assignment—thus ex- 


every European office of the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and who fought 


ploding the commonly-held belief that accountants lead unexciting lives 
amid stacks of books and arithmetic—is the new president of the Con- 


trollers Institute of America. 


He is T. @. McCobb, director and comptroller of the Standard 


Oil Co. (N.J.), and a 40-year man in the oil industry. 


Mr. McCobb got his start in the oil industry when he landed a 
job with Atlantic Refining Co. in 1902. After 11 years he changed 
to the Baltimore branch of the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and the fol 


lowing year proved the turning poiat in his life. 


Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., Jersey’s Canadian subsidiary, had just 
purchased International Petroleum Co. in South America. With acqui- 
sition of the new properties, someone was needed to set up a system 
of cost accounting. An inspection party, including W. C. Teagle, now 
retired president-chairman of the Jersey company; Commodore Don- 


nell; and G. H. Smith, was sailing for South America and Mr. McCobb 








T. C. McCobb 


was chosen to go with them. It was on this trip that the party met 


up with the equatorial whirlwind. 


Young Mr. McCobb did so well in a pioneer job, impressing Messrs. 
Teagle and Smith, that he was transferred to Canada upon his return 
from South America and was placed in charge of the accounting di- 


vision of the International. 


By 1917 he had been transferred again, this time to Imperial as 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, later becoming secretary- 
treasurer. In 1928 he was sent to the New York headquarters of the 
parent Standard as assistant comptroller. He was appointed comp- 
troller 5 years later and was elected a director of the Jersey company 


2 years after that. 


Mr. McCobb, born at Cochranton, Pa., worked with the Erie Rail- 
road at Franklin, Pa., for a short while before entering the oil business. 
He has 2 sons, one of whom is with the producing department of the 
Nederlandsche Koloniale Petroleum Maatschappij, subsidiary of Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co. The Controllers Institute, which he heads, was 


organized in 1921, now has 1800 members. 
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